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2,700,000 new telephones 
the Bell System—more than 10,000 every 
working day- 
13,000,000 more calls a day were han- THE 
died—a new record. or | 
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What's Coming for 1948 Issues 


sibilities. Yet inventory control without 


Tue biggest trend in business today is 
current figures is impossible. Many 


the attempt to speed the gathering and 


compilation of figures which enable all 
management men to know the exact con- 
dition of every phase of a business at 
any given time. For example, it is suicidal 
for a business with a large investment 
in inventories, either raw material or 
partially processed goods, not to know 
the exact status of every part of that 
inventory, every day. With prices what 
they are today, inventory control be- 
comes one of management’s first respon- 


businesses depend too much on ancient 
figures for inventory control. The same is 
true of cost control, sales control, quality 
control. During 1948 we will publish a 
number of articles on the most modern 
methods of control which enable top 
management to operate and plan with 
greater precision. Watch for _ these 
articles. We think they are the most im- 
portant group of reports we have ever 
published. 
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BIGGEST ADVANCE 
IN OFFICE MACHINES 
IN YEARS! 


New unit cuts work, cuts costs! 
Copies anything—even things no 
stencil duplicator can copy! 


Easily operated in your office by anyone, 
without technical training—a be hom oe 
new unit, the APECO Photoexact, 
quickly makes copies of important let- 
ters, documents, plans, clippings, pic- 
tures, etc. In fact, it comes anything 
—written, printed, typed, drawn or 
photographed! 






QUICKLY, EASILY 
MAKE COPIES OF: 
LETTERS 
CONTRACTS 

RECORDS 
CHARTS 
PHOTOS 
DRAWINGS 
INVOICES 
CHECKS 
FINANCIAL DATA 
(OVER 100 OTHERS 


areco 595 
Copies up to 
18” x 22” 
Standard 


accessories, 
additional 


Operating on a simplified photographic 
principle, APECO avoids typing and 
copying errors, makes clear, permanent 
copies, singly or in quantities. It provides 
legally-accepted copies (valuable orig- 
inals stay in safe keeping); copies for use 
while traveling; copies to mail; duplicate 
records; memos and plans for depart- 
ments, branches. 


Executives report uses 
in every department 


In a nationwide survey of the uses of 
APECO in leading businesses and indus- 
tries, executives report: “It saves typing, 
drafting, copying time—increases effi- 
ciency in every department”—“‘cuts copy- 
ing costs as much as 80%’—“saves 
sending out for stats’—“makes clear, 
permanent copies at less cost than a 
phone call.” 


Its low price puts the APECO, like the 
typewriter, into the class of things no 
office can afford to be without. It is made 
by the makers of ‘America’s Most 
Widely Used Photocopy Equipment.” 


Find out how APECO can serve you in 
your business. Write, today, for full 
information. 


FREE BOOK! 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-18 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

Send, without obligation, your informative 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
its savings in time, money and labor. 























To File or Not to File 


To the Editor: 

We were very much impressed by your 
talk at the Sixteenth Midwest Filing 
Conference in Chicago. Undoubtedly a 
lot of material is filed that will never be 
referred to, which takes up filing space 
and adds to the work load. 

We plan to start eliminating unneces- 
sary filing. If you have a list of sugges- 
tions as to the type of material which 
should be filed, we would appreciate re- 
ceiving a copy.—W. F. Srumprie, office 
manager, sales department, The Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 

Mr. Stumpric: We don’t know of any 
comprehensive list of items which can be 
omitted from files. To do the job cor- 
rectly, a careful study should be made 
of the individual business. You can ask 
every one sending records to the file to 
indicate how long they must be kept. 
You can also check to see that no other 
records with the same information are 
filed. Art Metal Construction Company’s 
booklet, “Office Standards and Planning 
Book,” has sections devoted to “Filing 
Devices and Systems,” “How Long 
Should Records Be Kept,” and “Table 
of Limitation.” You can probably get a 
copy by writing to the company .at 
Jamestown, New York. 


Office Discipline Humanized 
To the Editor: 

Would you be good enough to send me 
a review copy of “Humanizing Office 
Discipline,” by James Turner, which ap- 
peared in American Business, Septem- 
ber 1947?— Lawrence Sressin, labor 
editor, Forbes, New York City. 


To the Editor: 


We are subscribers to American Bust- 
NEss, and just received your October is- 


(Photo courtesy Bushman-Moore, Inc.) 


LETTERS... GONMENT 





sue. In clipping several articles from 
this for our different departments, it was 
necessary to use a portion of the article, 
“Office Discipline Humanized,” beginning 
on page 22. 

Since we should like to have this article 
complete, I am wondering if you could 
send us another copy of the October is- 
sue in care of the writer.—H. A. Morse, 
assistant treasurer, Hart-Carter Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Messrs. Stesstn and Morse: This article 
appeared in two parts in our September 
and October issues, and we are sending 
copies, as requested. 


Unit Furniture 
To the Editor: 

I read an interesting article on unit 
furniture by Maria Bergson in the 
December issue of AMERICAN Bustness. 
I would appreciate your wiring her busi- 
ness address, as I would like to contact 
her regarding furniture for executive 
offices. Many thanks.—C. W. Coox, 
General Shoe Corporation, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 


Mr. Coox: You can contact Miss Bery- 
son in care of Time Magazine, Time-Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City. 


Pricing Goods Too Low 


To the Editor: 

I am interested in obtaining a copy of 
the article entitled “Are We Pricing 
Goods Too Low?” by James Turner, in 
your October 1947 issue.— Donat 5. 
Pertry, chief accountant, Washburn 
Wire Company, New York. 


Mr. Pertey: We are glad to send a set 
of tear sheets of the article on current 
depreciation methods. 
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Handbooks for New Employees 


To the Editor: 

A few years ago there was consider- 
able interest in employee booklets—small 
handbooks that would introduce com- 
pany policy and promotion opportunities 
to newcomers. 

I am very much interested in obtaining 
sample copies of such booklets and 
wonder whether you know of any com- 
panies that have recently done an out- 
standing job along this line.—J. H. 
DonanveE, secretary, Pioneer Steel Ball 
Inc., Unionville, Connecticut. 

Mr. Donanve: From time to time, we 
mention employee booklets in the Human 
Relations department of American Busi- 
ness. The November issue had an item on 
the McKesson & Robbins booklet, Mer- 
chandising as a career, and Meredith 
Publishing Company’s This is Meredith’s. 
You could ask them for copies. The ad- 
dresses are: McKesson & Robbins, 155 
E. 44th Street, New York City 17; 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. 


Interested in “‘Sell-Lease”’ 
To the Editor: 


In an interesting article on “Sell- 
Lease” in your December issue, William 
Augsburger mentioned research on the 
subject which Mark Levy did for the 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association of 
America and its official journal, the 
Mortgage Banker. Can you give us their 
address so that we can get a copy of the 
issue in which it appeared?—Micuet E. 
Puyans, treasurer, Great Lakes Carbon 
Corporation, New York City. 

To the Editor: 

In the December issue you refer, in 
the article “Sell-Lease,” to a study made 
by Mark Levy for the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

I would appreciate it if you would let 
me know where I can obtain a copy of 
this study.—Lronarp Brock, Block Drug 
Company, Inc., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


GenTLEMEN: The article Mr. Augs- 
burger referred to appeared in the 
November and December issues of the 
Mortgage Banker. You can get copies by 
writing to the association at 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago. 


Tax Program Booklet 


To the Editor: 

I would like to secure the small book- 
let concerning the tax program recom- 
mended by the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, described briefly on 
page 7 of the December issue of Ameri- 
can Boustness.— ArtHur D. Svrtttes, 
ass’t. general mgr., Allied Fire Insurance 
Company of Utica, Utica, New York. 


Mr. Surries: We have only our file 
copy of Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute’s booklet on taxes. You might 
write to them to see whether they have 
any for general distribution. The address 
is: 120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3— 
attention of Mr. George Terborgh, re- 
search director. 
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“Means WASTED ENERGY 


Obsolete equipment means 
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wasted energy in your Business. 
REPLACE with FRIDEN the Fully 
Automatic Calculator. Friden 
produces accurate answers to 
every figure work problem. 
You'll be amazed with the sim- 
plicity of Friden’s exclusive 
touch-one-key operation. Ask 
for a demonstration on your 
own work which will prove 
how wasted energy and errors 
can be eliminated. Call your 
local Friden Agency and ar- 
‘range for an appointment... 


“REPLACE with FRIDEN and Save. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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This is a picture of the 992nd copy of a shop order reproduced ona only 
Davidson Dual Duplicator from a low-cost Davidson Pre-printed stra 
Paper Master. Of course, you’re not likely to ever need 992 copies and 
of an order. But it’s good to know that in any duplicating work you infla 
can have this quality in every copy from first to last. grea 
Take a good look at this 992nd copy. It’s sharp, clean, distinct. pani 
It’s black on white without a broken line or faded character. It’s ; oni 
an exact duplicate of the original with every letter and figure : 
plainly readable. Not much chance of error when your multiple- hie 
copy work looks like this. tion. 
So easy and simple, too. The Paper Master is supplied to you take 
with any of your office forms pre-printed on it. Your typist merely awa 
fills in the variable matter just as she would on a pape paper perh 
form. Erase and correct if necessary. You can even add a signature will | 
in pen and ink. That’s all there is to it. Put it on your Davidson and, 
running blank paper, both the form and the variable matter are P 
reproduced simultaneously . . . as many copies as you want. It’s all E. s 
done with one writing . . . and finished almost before you know it. mist 
Your nearest Davidson Sales and Service Agency will be glad to Dent 
give you full details, or write direct for literature. pany 
DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION setts 
1028-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois dolla 
Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are reple 
located in principal cities of U. S. when 
Canada, Mexico, and abroad. as p 
all, | 
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7M Hil Business 


General Electric made a 
smart move when it announced 
price reductions of 3 to 10 per 
cent, with an average of better 
than 5 per cent on its products. 
The reduction is effective January 
1, 1948. In large space advertise- 
ments, signed by C. E. Wilson, 
GE’s president, the company is 
announcing the price reductions in 
the hope that other companies will 
join the movement. One paragraph 
in the announcement reads: “It is 
our conviction and belief that 
only voluntary action and self-re- 
straint by individual companies 
and citizens can turn the tide of 
inflation.” Here is, we think, a 
great opportunity for other com- 
panies, whose financial condition 
warrants, to join GE and exert a 
powerful influence against infla- 
tion. Certainly it seems better to 
take a cut voluntarily, than to 
await the time it is forced upon us, 
perhaps so drastically that many 
will not survive the shock. 


E. Stewart Freeman, ccono- 
mist and auditor for, the famed 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, believes that today’s cheaper 
dollars, able to buy much less in 
replacements than in the past, 
when shown on company reports 
as profits may not be profits at 
all, but partially a form of main- 
tenance expense. In a provocative 
article in the current issue of 
Journal of Accountancy he ex- 
pounds his theory with clarity and 
conviction. Good reading for every 
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businessman faced with the prob- 
lem of how much to set aside for 
needed new capital. 
Government release of names 
of men and companies which have 
been active traders on the com- 
modity exchanges is a needless, 
silly and pitiless persecution of 
business for political purposes. As 
every reasonably intelligent high 
school student knows, the com- 
modity exchanges, as well as the 
stock exchanges, are absolutely 
vital in maintaining markets. 
When Mr. Truman said _ that 
traders on today’s markets were 
speculating on human misery, he 
revealed a pitiful lack of knowl- 
edge of what makes this country’s 
business wheels turn. To proclaim 
to the world that people who have 
been buying grain are profiting by 
the hunger in other lands is 
politics at its worst. Such antics 
on the part of government officials 
who ought to know better will not 
create one extra grain of wheat 
for hungry people in foreign lands, 
but it will further compound the 
general misunderstanding of the 
vital part played by the com- 
modity exchanges in the country’s 
economy. 


Railroad Mentality is diffi- 
cult to understand. In several re- 
leases, one by the head of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
it was revealed that the railroads 
expect a further drop in passenger 
traffic. We know of no other group 
of men who seem to delight in an- 


nouncing to the public that 
patronage for their services is ex- 
pected to fall off. Are the rail- 
roads proud of the fact that pas- 
senger traffic may decrease? Do 
they want it to decrease? What 
can they expect to gain by an- 
nouncing that the public pa- 
tronage of their services is on the 


downgrade? 


John S. Coleman, president 
of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, announces that his com- 
pany has just authorized a $3,- 
000,000 expansion program.. A 
recent purchase added 47,000 
square feet of production space to 
the company’s facilities. Plans are 
now being made to add an addi- 
tional story to one section of the 
plant at Detroit, and other plans 
call for enlargement of the plant 
at Plymouth, Michigan. Since 
Burroughs started the expansion 
program about a year ago, pro- 
ductive capacity has increased 
about 50 per cent, but the com- 
pany still has a heavy backlog of 
unfilled orders. 


Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, 
president of Winthrop Stearns 
Inc., says that compulsory retire- 
ment of American workers on a 
calendar age basis will produce a 
nation of seniles dependent upon 
public welfare or their families. 
He believes that retirement rules 
should be flexible, and based on 
recommendations of a retirement 
board composed of medical, psy- 
chiatric workers, and administra- 
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Ms talways Mega 
70 KCL A WOMAN ? 


For six Montus I bend the ears of the home 
Office to get a postage meter. I win . . . Then the 
only good, fast, honest-to-Gregg steno I got, this 
redhead Morissey—balks at a postage meter! 

“T have no mechanical aptitude. Machines mix 
me up, kind of,” she says. As if we asked her to 
fly a P-80. I almost blow my top. 

This postage meter, I explain, is modern, more 
efficient, a time saver . . . No more adhesive 
stamps. No stamp box, and who’s got the key? No 
running out of stamps you need. No scrounging. 
No stamp sticking. Just set the lever for any kind 
of stamp you want, for any kind of mail, and the 
meter prints the stamp right on the envelope with 
a dated postmark—and it seals the flap at the 
same time. Far faster than mailing by hand. Prints 
stamps on the tape for parcel post. Will handle 
anything we have to mail out of this office. 
Even keeps its own records! 

And metered mail needs no postmarking and 
cancelling in the postoffice, gets going earlier. It 
is practically heaven’s gift to the working girl... 
and so on. But with the Morissey, no soap. 


I TRY diplomacy. “‘Miss Morissey, I want you 
person’lly to try it for two weeks. If you don’t like 
it then—back it goes to the factory! I depend on 
your judgment implicitly. Okay?” ... She acts like 
an early Christian about to be lunch for a lion, 
but gives in. 

So help me—two weeks later she has a big pink 
bow on the handle of the postage meter—like it 
was an orchid or something. I give it the gape. 

“Kinda cute, ain’t it,” says Miss Morissey. 
“But a very efficient machine, Mr. Jones. Now 
the mail is out early enough so I get to the girls’ 
room in time to hear all of the dirt” . . . 1 wonder 
is it always illegal to kill a woman! 


WE are always learning 
some new advantages of the 
postage meter. If you'd like 
to learn what one could do 
for your office, call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office. 
Or write direct for an 
illustrated booklet. 







PrTNEY-BOwES Fostage Meter 


ry 

— 

PITNEY-BOWES, Inc,, 2125 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. Originators of Metered 
- 


Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 63 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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tive officials; the older people 
should be permitted to taper off 
in industry, just as the apprentice 
works himself up, he thinks. The 
number of individuals over 45 in 
1980 will exceed our present rec- 
ord employment of 60,000,000, he 
says. His ideas make sense to us. 
Some men ought to retire at 45, 
others are sound, vigorous and 
active at 75. 


Clarence Francis, board 
chairman of General Foods says: 
“You can legislate the conditions 
under which management and 
labor can quarrel. You can legis- 
late the conditions under which 
management and labor can main- 
tain an armed truce. You can even 
legislate the conditions under 
which management and labor can 
enjoy a negative sort of peace 
without fighting at all. But you 
cannot legislate harmony into the 
hearts of men.” Mr. Francis goes 
on to say that we need productive 
teamwork, with men working wil- 
lingly together toward known 
goals. “We need in short: Workers 
who are informed ... workers who 
enjoy a sense of security . . . work- 
ers who are given a feeling of in- 
dividual dignity ...workers who 
are properly and fairly paid... 
workers who are given non- 
financial incentives.” 


Customer Relations, which 
are discussed in an article begin- 
ning on page 12 of this issue, con- 
tinue to grow worse. Since prepar- 
ing this article we have heard of a 
furniture dealer who recently re- 
turned $7,000 worth of household 
furniture on the ground that 
quality delivered did not come up 
to samples submitted. We may ex- 
pect more such cases. This one 
landed in the courts for settlement, 
and will prove costly to both sides, 
no matter who wins. You do not 
build good customer relations with 
lawyers. 


Recruiting Help may not al- 
ways be a matter of advertising in 
the classified sections of news- 
papers, sending emissaries to em- 
ployment (government or other- 
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wise) agencies, or doing any of the 
usual things resorted to when help 
is badly needed. We know of one 
plant that has been badly in need 
of more help for several years. The 
management tried __ practically 
everything. Then a new plant 
superintendent was hired —a 
young fellow with a college en- 
gineering background, plus some 
excellent experience. First thing he 
did was to spread a coat of light 
colored paint over the factory in- 
teriors. Then he turned on more 
lights, made the place more pre- 
sentable, and put several men 
(which he took off productive 
jobs) to cleaning the place 
thoroughly. Soon old employees 
were bringing friends in to see 
about jobs, and for some weeks 
now there has been a steady stream 


of new employees coming in; and . 


what’s more, they are staying. 


Pleasing Customers is often 
much less difficult than we imagine. 
At a recent meeting of salesmen of 
one big company a session was de- 
voted to customer likes and dis- 
likes. Salesmen were asked to put 
down a list of things customers 
complained about most frequently. 
The five items which occurred most 
frequently on the list compiled by 
salesmen were carefully studied by 
the management. It was found that 
four of the five causes for com- 
plaints could be abolished without 
trouble, without expense, and with- 
out arousing competitors to re- 
taliatory measures. The fifth item 
meant a little extra expense, but 
had possibility of creating more 
business and improving customer 
relations. 


A Famous Labor Leader 
once remarked that strikes occur 
because of a little series of pin- 
pricks by management which 
finally irritates the men to strike. 
Often lost customers are the result 
of a similar series of little pin- 
pricks, all seemingly trivial, but 
when added amount to enough to 
cause customer loss. A thorough 
going over of customer complaints 
may reveal a similar number of 
improvements which could be made 


by almost any company. Actually 
many minor policies which annoy 
the customers of some companies 
were put into effect so long ago 
that no one knows who created 
them or why. Bringing customer 
relations policies up to date will be 
a profitable enterprise for many 
managers in 1948. 


Public Relations Men need 
to be squelched occasionally. 
Here’s one example: A public re- 
lations man arranged for a news 
reel company to do a picture of a 
property he was promoting. When 
the picture appeared, the public 
relations man was shown, via a 
close-up, giving orders over the 
telephone as if he owned the 
property. Throughout the picture 
the public relations man proved to 
be a most successful lens-louse, so 
much so that the company which 
employed him felt justified in de- 
taching him from its payroll. 
Publicity men for some companies 
are doing more harm than good, ; 
and are making enemies where they 
should be making friends. Any 
gathering of editors is likely to 
bring out a group of tales about 
the antics of self-important pub- 
licity men which would cause their 
employers to turn gray overnight. 


Howard Hughes is a good 
example of a hard-hitting business- 
man who did better on the stand 
when he did his own talking than 
when his publicity men and lawyers 
attempted to speak for him. His 
forthright testimony not only 
cleared his own reputation, which 
a Government investigator tried 
to smirch, but turned the spotlight 
on several other situations within 
Government circles which needed 
investigation much more than did 
Mr. Hughes’ activities. Quite a 
few brass hats in Government wish 
fervently that Mr. Hughes had 
never been called to the witness 
stand. A few more vigorous busi- 
nessmen, speaking frankly and 
fearlessly at Congressional and 
other Government fishing expedi- 
tions, would make the bureaucrats 
think before assailing business. 





Are Prices Near 


The Peak? 








Realistic report on problems resulting from today’s 
high-price level. Without any attempt at fortune-tell- 
ing, here are facts to help plan ahead in order to avoid 
trouble no matter which way prices may go this year 





BY ROBERT L. HEILBRONER 


ITHOUT a doubt the most 

serious threat to our current 
prosperity is the price level. No 
one knows if present buying at- 
titudes will change, but everyone 
knows that if they do, our high- 
priced inventories represent sub- 
stantial potential losses. Business- 
men feel quite rightly that they 
cannot operate with confidence 
while wheat sells at $3.00 and steel 
is black-marketed at double its 
quoted price. And yet, despite the 
reluctance which has characterized 
much purchasing, the basic de- 
mand of the country is so power- 
ful that total inventories have 
been built up to a record total of 
over 40 billion dollars. A drop in 
prices, if it were quick, unforeseen, 
and widespread, would deal a 
serious blow to the United States 
consolidated balance sheet. 

The pressing question which 
confronts American business is 
this: How much can prices come 
down? For while it is a foolhardy 
enterprise which had not calcu- 
lated its 1948 plans with some 
price decline reckoned in, it makes 
a vast difference if we are antici- 
pating a slow and gentle readjust- 
ment for a precipitous collapse 
such as we had in 1921. 

Although it is not a very satis- 
factory guide to policy, historical 
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comparison is the only way we 
have of evaluating the actual 
severity of the inflation we are 
undergoing. A glance at the move- 
ment of wholesale prices during 
the First World War and its post- 
war period shows that what we 
have experienced, bad as it is, still 
falls short of the upsurge of prices 
which characterized that era. Our 
rise has been steeper; as yet it has 
not gone so far. Wholesale prices 
today are about double 1939; in 
1920 wholesale prices were 250 per 
cent of their 1914 level. A far 
more important difference is that, 
whereas we have seen the greatest 
rise in foodstuffs and the least rise 
in manufactured goods, in 1920 it 
was the latter which had risen 
most—to a level 162 per cent over 
their prewar base — while food- 
stuffs. showed a considerably lesser 
increase than we have known. 
What is alarming about a study 
of the 1920 inflation is to see the 
amazingly sudden, steep down- 
swing of the price curve, once the 
peak was reached. Within 18 
months farm prices had toppled 
45 per cent; food prices had come 
down 42 per cent; raw materials, 
44 per cent; semimanufactured 
goods, 62 per cent; and finished 
goods, 38, per cent. The over-all 
level of prices was 42 per cent 


under its 1920 peak by mid-1922. 
If business in 1948 were to look 
forward to such a drastic read- 
justment, the outlook would be 
serious indeed. For along with the 
price collapse in 1921 went a con- 
traction of output of over 25 per 
cent and a drop in profits of over 
50 per cent. And today also, that 
which mainly disturbs the econ- 
omists is the fear of a fall in em- 
ployment, output, and income 
brought about by a fall in prices. 

Fortunately, when we search the 
economic scene for areas where the 
cost-price structure looks flimsy, 
such areas seem to be relatively 
few. Certainly wages can no longer 
be considered as an element of 
price which is capable of quick 
contraction under pressure. Not 
only unions, but the Government, 
have put floors under wage rates, 
and quite surely both the AFL and 
the CIO would bitterly resist any 
attempt to whittle away labor’s 
money gains. 

Neither are manufacturing 
profits, large as they undeniably 
are, likely to play a major role in 
price readjustments. Business 
manufacturing profits per unit of 
sales have been stretched very 
nearly as thinly as they can go. 
Some smaller firms in highly com- 
petitive consumer goods lines can- 
not even afford to work overtime 
to catch up on a backlog of 
orders; the additional wage rates 
would spell the difference between 
profit and loss. 

Nor does it seem probable that 
a price decline can come from 
lowered overhead brought about 
by increased output. The facts of 
the situation seem to indicate that 
industry, by and large, is pushing 
the margin of production right 
now. All our basic industries — 
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steel, in particular — are produc- 
ing today as much as_ they 
physically can. 

If we are to follow the historical 
pattern of a postwar price decline, 
these important cost-areas, at 
least, look firm enough. Where 
then can we expect prices to 
weaken? 

Agricultural commodities prob- 
ably represent the weakest eco- 
nomic area — price-wise — in the 
nation. A greatly enlarged domes- 
tic demand for food and feed 
coupled with the necessity of 
sustaining Europe had _ pushed 
grain prices up further and faster 
than the price-level as a whole. 
Neither has speculation, in all 
likelihood, been the factor respon- 
sible for this rise; the cash grains 
have sold higher than futures for 
the past 2 years. But there are in- 
dications at the moment that this 
market may have overpriced itself. 

The Government is reported to 
have completed a major part of its 
purchasing program. If Europe 
succeeds in raising a good winter 
wheat crop, its demand next spring 
may be considerably reduced. And 
there is talk of tremendous hoard- 
ing of grain on the part of the 
nation’s farmers to avoid 1947 
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taxes and to be “safe.” It would 
not take much to send a wave of 
selling through the Chicago pits 
and there would be large-scale un- 
loading of the cash article if 
futures took a _ sustained fall. 
Between present prices and 
Government support levels there is 
a wide vacuum; grains can come 
down a good third before they hit 
the bottom. Commodity declines 
would bring with them certain in- 
evitable inventory losses for scat- 
tered companies; they would cer- 
tainly inject a note of caution in- 
to the entire business picture. 

A second factor in price read- 
justment is the gradual shift into 
lower-priced lines of consumers 
goods. Although capacity produc- 
tion will hardly allow more goods 
to be produced, as business senses 
the saturation of high-priced 
markets, there will be a swing back 
to cheaper items. 

The new tariff structure with its 
greatly lowered rates of duty on 
many goods will be another factor 
making for a healthier price level. 
Not only will there be some influx 
of competitive articles of foreign 
manufacture, but even more im- 
portant, the tariff cuts on metals 
and oils and other materials will 


(Photo courtesy of Caterpillar Tractor Company) 


Many business leaders feel that the farm price structure is the weakest of all and that the first signs of weakness may 
develop here. But there are other factors, discussed in the accompanying article, which may have some influence on prices 


work their way through the indus- 
trial sphere to the eventual benefit 
of the American buyer. 

Finally, the slow but inevitable 
return of competition will diminish 
and eliminate those areas—in par- 
ticular the black and the gray 
markets—where unreasonable and 
even illegal profits are penalizing 
the entire business community. Al- 
though profits per unit of output 
are generally a smaller percentage 
of selling price than before the 
war, the supply squeeze has played 
into the hands of the profiteering 
middleman and the unscrupulous 
dealer. 

These factors—an agricultural 
price drop, a shift to cheaper lines, 
a slow working-through of tariff 
concessions, and the eventual 
demise of the black market—could 
bring about an appreciable drop 
in prices without harm to the 
economy as a whole. None of these 
developments can be forecast with 
certainty; they depend on such 
unpredictables as the weather, 
consumer-buying attitudes, and 
the demands which Europe may be 
forced to make upon us. In some 
quarters there is talk of a 
deliberate governmental deflation 

(Continued on page 42) 
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At Jaques Manufacturing Company, mechanized reports serve representatives of four departments which include the vice 
president in charge of sales, advertising manager, director of market analysis, members of cost and accounting departments 


Mechanized Reports 





When Jaques Manufacturing Company threw out its 
outmoded hand-posted ledger system, four major de- 
partments profited from one plan and one set of 
mechanized monthly sales and accounting reports 





BY JAMES TURNER 


ATE in 1945, when the manage- 
ments of many companies were 
chiefly concerned with the problem 
of producing all they could sell, 
Jaques Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago maker of K C baking 
powder, was quietly planning and 
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pretesting a new sales control and 
distributing program to anticipate 
the need for better sales figures in 
the more competitive days ahead. 

As a result of this program, 
Jaques simplified and mechanized 
routine clerical tasks, established 


a market analysis department, and 
installed a perpetual punched-card 
and sales analysis system to pro- 
vide top and middle management 
with three specialized monthly re- 
ports that spotlight sales trends. 
Annual sales at Jaques, which 
average between 3 and 4 million, 
have climbed sharply with the ad- 
dition of new products, realign- 
ment of sales territories, and re- 
vision of methods of distribution. 
These were aided by the installa- 
tion of its new system of sales 
analysis and reports. 

Under the old system the com- 
pany had depended upon an out- 
moded method of hand-posted 
ledger card records, coupled with 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Orders are coded at Jaques using this Postindex visible 
file, which contains removable strips for each account 
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Units and dollars by total and specific items are balanced At the Statistical Tabulating Company, IBM cards are 
for wholesale trading areas using Burroughs calculator sorted automatically to give a break-down of sales records 


A 9-part billing form is prepared quickly in one writing Three specialized monthly sales reports, each having three 
on this Multigraph machine from preprinted master form separate controls, are prepared on this tabulating machine 
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Al Must for 1948 


Better Custome 


GROUP of manufacturers re- 

cently sent a skilled market 
research man to visit dealers in key 
cities. His trip was a follow-up on 
a similar series of calls on key 
dealers in approximately the same 
cities, which was made in 1943. 

In 1943 the complaints were 
mild and good-humored, for the 
most part. In 1947 the complaints 
were bitter, more numerous, and 
wholly impatient. To put it 
plainly, customer relations for this 
group of manufacturers have de- 
teriorated severely since 1943. 

Here are some of the bitterest 
complaints in 1947: Quality has 
slipped. Dealer allotments have 
been unfair. Prices are too high. 
Damage to shipments has been as 


high as 40 per cent on some items 


of merchandise. Salesmen have 
neglected customers, making fewer 
calls and spending less time with 
customers. Manufacturers have 
offered no assistance to dealers in 
making sales. Catalogs are ob- 
solete, and dealer helps have all 
but disappeared. 

As every manufacturer knows, 
some of these complaints, particu- 
larly the one about unfair allot- 
ments, are unwarranted. It is true 
that quality has been disappoint- 
ing, but poor raw materials, un- 
trained labor, and the insistent 
demand for more merchandise has 
been responsible for lower quality. 

Complaints about damage to 
shipments are justified, but not 
wholly the fault of the manufac- 
turers. Even the railroads admit 
that damage to shipments has 
greatly increased. Gustav Metz- 
man, president of the New York 
Central System, admits damage 
claims have increased from 42 
cents out of every $100 of freight 
revenue to 1.43 for every $100 of 
freight revenue in the first 9 
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months of 1947. Freight claim 
payments by the railroads are ap- 
proaching the highest in history. 

This complaint is especially 
ironic. At a time when dealers need 
merchandise more than ever, more 
of it is arriving in damaged con- 
dition. But that is not the entire 
story. It takes a long time to re- 
cover damages from the railroads. 
This means that a customer often 
pays the bill for merchandise which 
he can’t sell, then has to order 
more, then wait a long time for 
payment of his claim against the 
railroad. 

A number of dealers report so 
much money tied up in damaged 
goods that their working capital is 
impaired. The railroads complain 
that the quality of containers has 
deteriorated, but admit that care- 
less handling is at least partially 
to blame. 

No matter whether the railroads 
or the manufacturers are at fault, 
the customer is hurt; and he tends 
to blame his supplier. So this is, in 
some lines, a serious cause of bad 
customer relations. 

We can begin any discussion of 
customer relations with the prem- 
ise that, historically, the American 
customer is the _ best-treated, 
most pampered customer on earth. 
Until a few years ago, he was 
monarch of all he surveyed. Said a 
prominent contractor a few years 
ago, “Competition for our business 
is so keen that when one of our 
men starts to the water bucket for 
a drink there are three salesmen 
on hand to bid on the paper cups 
he uses.” While that is patently 
an exaggeration, it does illustrate 
the kind of service American 
buyers expect. 

Perhaps that is why deteriora- 
tion in service hurts so much. We 
have learned to expect such pre- 


cision service that we can’t under- 
stand why, more than 2 years after 
the shooting stopped, service re- 
mains so poor. 

One company recently made a 
check of its headquarters person- 
nel, in an attempt to ferret out 
reasons for poor service to cus- 
tomers and the number of cus- 
tomer complaints received. It 
found, to its amazement, that 
more than 50 per cent of its office 
employees, many of whom are in- 
volved in customer complaints, 
had been hired since 1940, and had 
never worked in a period when the 
customer’s word was law. 

These employees were accus- 
tomed to letting inquiries and com- 
plaints pile up on desks, un- 
answered for days at a time. They 
were indifferent to telegrams from 
customers ; curt and stuffy in their 
replies to customer complaints. 

Here is another set of com- 
plaints gleaned from dealers 
against a large group of manu- 
facturers: Shipments are badly 
assorted ; size and price ranges are 
out of balance in shipments; sub- 
stitutions are frequent and un- 
explained. Shipments are so er- 
ratic that planned sales events 
and seasonal activities are upset. 

In another case a manufacturer 
of equipment found this condition: 
Many orders which have been on 
the books for a year or more have 
been. cancelled, either by a letter 
or orally to the salesman. But the 
salesman, knowing he can sell the 
equipment, does not pass on the 
cancellation to the company. 

When the equipment arrives, the 
customer, who has already bought 
and received delivery from a com- 
petitive supplier, turns the equip- 
ment over to the salesman who 
pays him cash for it. The customer 
then remits to the company, as if 
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delivery was accepted, and the 
salesman delivers the equipment to 
another customer. 

At the moment this practice is 
not serious. But the minute sales- 
men begin to find difficulty in de- 
livering the equipment to a second 
customer, the factory is going to 
be in trouble. For the salesmen, if 
unable to turn the equipment to 
substitute customers, will be un- 
able to pay the factory. And the 
first customer, having turned in 
his cancellation to the salesman, 
will decline to accept the equip- 
ment. This condition could lead to 
serious losses, and to untold ill- 
will if it is widespread, and at least 
one equipment manufacturer sus- 
pects it is far more prevalent than 
realized. 

A Kansas dealer reports, “We 
lost 8 sales of important items in 
1 month, because promised allot- 
ments did not arrive. These cus- 
tomers found the merchandise 
plentiful in Kansas City, bought 
there, and cancelled our orders. 
We investigated and found that 
the big-city merchants in Kansas 
City were receiving more merchan- 
dise than they needed. Yet we are 
being starved for merchandise. 
Any manufacturer who thinks we 
are not going to retaliate for that 
sort of treatment is not quite 
bright.” 

A Wisconsin merchant reports: 
“We see large advertisements and 
heavy promotions on certain items 
by the Chicago and Milwaukee 
stores. Yet the manufacturers tell 
us they can’t fill our orders. We 
know full well that the big fellows 
are getting more than their share 
of this merchandise; otherwise, 
they would not stage these full- 
scale promotion events to move 
the merchandise. We are going to 
remember these manufacturers 
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Customers Fret Because— 


They think other customers have had 
preferential treatment in allotments 


They believe that in many cases quality 
has suffered since V J-day 


They claim that freight damages to 
shipments have increased amazingly 


They feel that complaints, inquiries, 
and letters to suppliers are ignored 








when they once more come seeking 
our business.” 

Whether or not it is true, most 
dealers feel that the big merchants, 
such as Sears, Ward, Penney, are 
getting more than their share of 
goods from certain manufacturers. 
Many of the independent dealers 
know, or think they know, what 
manufacturers are turning out 
private brand merchandise for the 
big, mass distributors. And they 
think they have been neglected by 
many manufacturers who have 
favored the big customers. 
Whether the manufacturers ac- 
tually have favored these big cus- 
tomers makes little difference so 
long as the little customers be- 
lieve they have been neglected. 

Recently a small operator in 
San Francisco had this to say 
about the situation: “Our big 
competitor sends his buyer to 
Chicago and other eastern cities 
(anything east of Reno, Nevada, 
is “The East” to a San Fran- 
ciscan), wines and dines sales 


managers, and gets the merchan- 
dise. We can’t afford this expense, 
hence we are short a lot of mer- 
chandise, while the big fellow al- 
ways seems to have stuff to fill our 
customers’ orders, when we can’t 
fill them.” Here again, the dealer 
may be wrong, but wrong or not, 
the ill-will he holds for certain 
manufacturers is just as damaging 
as if he were right. 

Typical, we believe, of the mood 
of many dealers is this report from 
a furniture merchant: “I believe I 
would be justified in returning at 
least 80 per cent of the merchan- 
dise now being received on the 
grounds of ‘not up to sample’— 
but what can we do? We need the 
goods to sell. But if things slow 
down we are going to return mer- 
chandise by the carload until 
quality improves.” 

That this is not an idle threat 
is proved by the experience of the 
Parker Pen Company which re- 
ceived a flood of returned fountain 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Office of President Charles H. Newman on the second floor has colorful rust and 
cream draperies and tailored L-shaped natural walnut desk with overhanging top 











Entrance to the recently completed 
Newman-Rudolph plant in Chicago 





At the Newman-Rudolph plant strippers in the platemaking department are 


Cross beams in corridor conceal indi- 
provided with adjustable fluorescent lighting fixtures for tedious detail work 


rect lights, give idea of added width 
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Large circular mural illuminated with indirect fluorescent lighting at one 
end of this reception room is used to give the impression of additional depth 


Lobby at Newman-Rudolph is of 
Italian marble. Doors, rails are bronze 
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Tan leather covered walls match the 
leather upholstered furniture in the 
library of the Newman-Rudolph Litho- 
graphing Company’s new building. 
Woodwork is of American walnut in 
natural finish. A black background 
complements the brilliant colors in 
the mural, which is illuminated by 
indirect lighting. Recessed strips of 
fluorescent fixtures run the length of 
the room to provide soft, well-diffused 
illumination with a very low contrast 
brightness ratio. Entire plant and 
offices are air-conditioned with con- 
trolled humidity for year-round com- 
fort. All offices are sound conditioned 
with original white Acoustone tile 
which provides high light reflection 


Yes, Costs 
CAN BE 
Reduced 


Even though costs every- 
where are going up, New- 
man-Rudolph puts ideas 
to work to lower expenses 


HARLES H. NEWMAN, pres- 

ident of the Newman-Rudolph 
Lithographing Company, Chicago, 
believes one of the surest ways to 
hold overhead down — and _inci- 
dentally prices, too — in times of 
rising costs is to provide the best 
possible working conditions to 
promote efficiency in the plant and 
office. 

Mr. Newman put this plan into 
action recently when the new New- 
man-Rudolph Building, on the 
corner of Van Buren and Jefferson 
Streets in Chicago’s industrial 
near West side, was completed. 
Mr. Newman believes good work- 
ing conditions are reflected in high- 
volume production records and 
are equally important in maintain- 
ing high quality. Founded in 1922 
with an initial capital of $12,000 
and one single-color press, today 
the company produces from 250 to 
300 million single-color impres- 
sions a year. 

The new plant and office build- 
ing is one of the most completely 
modern structures for 
production of offset lithography. 
The building and equipment point 
the way toward a number of 
significant trends in architecture, 
engineering, and interior design- 
ing, as well as in plant layout for 
volume production. They offer a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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How to Start a Form 
Control Plan 


BY WILLIAM E. SEXTON 


Office Methods Supervisor, General Auditing Department, Continental Oil Company 





Business moves on forms, but in some organizations 
the forms seem to have become more important than 
the jobs they are supposed to accomplish. How to cut 
forms down to size and put them to work intelligently 





N FORMULATING a plan for 
the control of forms, attention 
should be directed to objectives. 
The program should be headed in 
the right direction. Adequate 
forms control means the checking, 
regulating, and managing of forms 
from the “cradle to the grave.” 

The forms problem cannot be 
solved unless due consideration is 
given to the complete subject. This 
means attention should be directed 
to the form as to: (1) Its origin 
and make-up, (2) its printing and 
stocking, (3) the process of using 
and changing it, (4) the control 
of reports, (5) the retention and 
destruction of records, and (6) 
the check on these features. 

The principles of forms control 
apply to all businesses, large and 
small, although greater savings 
are possible with improved control 
in business firms using a large 
number and variety of forms. In 
larger corporations, it is difficult 
to imagine the total wasted effort 
expended in providing unessential 
or little-used information. In a 
great number of offices, surpris- 
ingly little attention is paid to in- 
creasing office efficiency by use of 
adequate and properly designed 
forms which cover only the essen- 
tial information. 

The wheels of industry virtually 
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turn on paper (forms). Business 
starts and stops through the use 
of forms; and regardless of how 
remote your operations, paper 


.work is nearby. It is difficult to 


picture any field operation that 
does not involve the use of forms 
as an indispensable tool of produc- 
tion. Considering its present-day 
importance and the value received 
in increased efficiency, forms con- 
trol is a science worthy of speciali- 
zation and careful efforts. 

The basis of forms control 
naturally rests on a central au- 
thority, one person or more with 
specialized training and knowl- 
edge, charged with the responsi- 
bility of administration of forms. 
The supervisor of forms control 
should report to some high central 
management authority in order to 
gain advantages in working be- 
tween departments. This authority 
may be the general auditor, 
general manager, office manager, 
controller, treasurer, system ana- 
lyst, or other comparable em- 
ployee or executive. 

The supervisor of forms control 
must be well grounded in office 
work simplification, systems, pro- 
cedures, accounting, and statis- 
tics. He should know basic form 
designing and requirements of all 
types of printing and reproduc- 


tion. He should be well versed in 
developments of office machines 
and filing methods, and be creative 
in nature with an open mind for 
new ideas. He must be able to deal 
tactfully with all types of em- 
ployees in every department. 

Centralized control of forms 
should be established for the 
definite purpose of reducing ex- 
penses, of eliminating duplication 
and waste of time and material, 
and of assuring standardized prac- 
tices and thus maintaining uniform 
setup, proper coordination, and 
proper identification of the forms 
themselves. 

Some of the suggested major 
duties of the established authority 
for forms control are: 

1. Authorizing new forms, in- 
cluding designing ; checking needs, 
quantities, functional require- 
ments, and usage; assigning and 
registering form numbers; and 
furnishing specifications. 

2. Revising forms including the 
obtaining and adopting of sugges- 
tions covering improvement of 
forms and their handling. 

3. Cancelling forms because of 
combinations, changes in pro- 
cedures, and discontinuance of 
certain functions. 

4. Maintaining a stationery 
stock catalog showing form num- 
bers, form names, and suppliers. 
A logical and satisfactory method 
of assignment of form numbers 
consists of a series of numbers for 
departmental grouping plus 
groups for letterheads and enve- 
lopes, followed by individual form 
numbers, followed by letters as 
follows: 

B representing book 

C representing card 

E representing envelope 

P representing pad 

S representing single sheet 
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T representing tag 
X representing continuous 
and snap-out. 

In some instances the above let- 
ters would then be followed by: 

A representing 25 sheets or 
sets 

B representing 50 sheets or 
sets 

C representing 100 sheets or 
sets. 

“X” snap-out forms may also 
have a suffix number to represent 
the number of parts in a snap-out 
set. Thus F 12-125 PB would in- 
dicate form number 125 under de- 
partment number 12 and would be 
furnished in pads of 50 sheets or 
sets. F 8-67X8 would indicate 
form number 67 under department 
number 8 and would be furnished 
in snap-out sets of 8 sheets each. 

5. Maintaining a form file which 
would include copies of specifica- 
tion sheets on all new, revised, and 
cancelled forms as well as printers’ 
samples of each form. This file 
would also include samples of cer- 
tain forms that do not bear form 
numbers such as special trial forms 
in the experimental stage and cer- 
tain work sheets and form letters 
produced by outlying offices. In 
this latter classification would fall 
some forms for temporary or out- 
of-the-ordinary use where regis- 
tration would be impracticable. 

6. Planning and conducting sur- 
veys pointing toward improve- 
ments in forms, systems, and 
procedures. 

7. Preparing information for 
necessary bulletins and _instruc- 
tions regarding use of forms. 

8. Investigating application of 
new office equipment and systems 
to current work. 

9. Approving or reviewing for 
approval purchase of office ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

10. Maintaining report regis- 
ters covering essential details re- 
garding all authorized reports. 
Report register sheets should be 
arranged by departments, and 
space should be provided for re- 
port number, report name, pre- 
paring office, frequency, when and 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Forms Control Checklist’ 


3; 


2. 


Can any unnecessary forms or reports be 
eliminated? 


Can any unnecessary columns or lines on 
forms or reports be eliminated? 


3. Can the number of copies be reduced? 


Can two or more forms be combined into one 
to advantage? 


5. Can any reports be issued less frequently? 


6. Can some reports be completed in pencil in- 


stead of being typed? 


. Can last digits on some statistical reports be 


eliminated? 


8. Are there duplications that can be eliminated? 


9. Is any unessential information shown? 


. Are any details carried without a useful pur- 


pose? 


. Would an existing report or tabulation serve 


the purpose for which another report is being 
prepared? 


. Are there advantages that can be obtained by 


standardization? 


. Does each report do the job for which it was 


designed and stop there? 


. Can handling be reduced? 


. Can any waiting or traveling time of papers 


be eliminated? 


. Can the series of movements of people, equip- 


ment, and papers be reduced? 


. Can peak periods be minimized? 


. Are machines being utilized to the greatest 


extent that is practicable? 


. Are forms functionally correct? 


. Do the forms, as prepared and distributed, 


adequately check, regulate, and control the 
operations for which they were designed? Are 
the purposes accomplished in end results? 








2 Steps In | Speed 
New Payroll Plan 





Since the payroll department, like the credit depart- 
ment, is often considered non-productive work, hold- 
ing payroll accounting costs in line is essential. How 
an already mechanized payroll plan was stepped up 





HE Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wisconsin, pro- 
duces its paper and allied products 
in Wisconsin, New York, Tennes- 
see, and Ontario, Canada mills in 
near empire proportions, employ- 
ing upward of 8,000 people. 

A uniform payroll accounting 
procedure serves this decentral- 
ized operation best, management 
at Kimberly-Clark feels. “We 
worked out the most efficient pay- 
roll accounting method and then 
standardized on it,” reports H. C. 
Dupont, office manager. “This 
provides a more workmanlike job 
as well as uniformity of payroll 
records and reports.” 

Such reasoning has made it pos- 
sible—from a payroll accounting 
standpoint—to weld widely spread 
units into an efficient, closely knit 
operation. 

The system provides all the es- 
sential advantages desirable in 
payroll accounting — speed, ac- 
curacy and completeness of rec- 
ords. A look at Kimberly-Clark’s 
Badger-Globe mill accounting rou- 
tine, as an example, illustrates 
how and why. 

Badger-Globe payroll records 
have long been machine-prepared. 
The wisdom of mechanizing these 
records has never been questioned. 
However, comparatively recently, 
Badger-Globe abandoned a pay- 
roll record machine that merely 
copied predetermined figures in 
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favor of another machine that 
calculates and writes the payroll 
at the same time. 

This switchover materially in- 
creased the job speed. The new 
operation shortens the route to 
the desired result by combining 
two processing steps — figuring 
and writing—into one. No longer 
is it necessary to preextend the 
clock cards in order to establish 
earnings figures for copying to 
the payroll. Instead, the payroll 
machine operator now works 
directly from unextended clock 
cards. These cards, Mr. Dupont 
points out, show only regular and 
overtime hours worked and hourly 
rates. The Burroughs machine ex- 
tends these figures as it posts pay- 
roll records. 

“Our problem is complicated,” 
Mr. Dupont explains, “by the fact 
that many of our people commonly 
work under several different rates 
in the same week. However that 
complication smooths out when all 
you do is feed the hours and rates 
to the machine and let it mechani- 
cally compute and print the 
answers. 

“We write pay check, em- 
ployee’s statement of earnings and 
deductions, individual earnings 
record, and payroll summary in 
the same operation (see illustra- 
tion). Proof totals accumulate as 
a by-product of the posting 
operation.” 


A feature of the Burroughs ma- 
chine used by Kimberly-Ciark is 
that it handles tenths of hours. 
Earnings figures to the exact 
penny are produced as readily for 
8.8 hours as for just plain 8 hours. 

Clock cards reach the payroll 
department every Monday morn- 
ing, so the operator can start 
writing the payroll shortly before 
noon. She completes and balances 
the records, for about 700 em- 
ployees, early Wednesday after- 
noon. The entire operation re- 
quires about 18 working hours. 

Speed and simplicity of the 
procedure become evident by fol- 
lowing a typical entry—the third 
one appearing in the illustration, 
for example. 

In this particular case, the clock 
card shows that John Smith has 
worked 6 hours at a rate of 97 
cents an hour and 37 hours at 95 
cents an hour. The operator first 
enters 6 hours in the “Hours 
Worked” column and again in the 
“Hours Paid For” column, then 
multiplies by the rate ($.97) that 
applies to those hours. Next, the 
operator enters 37 hours in the 
“Hours Worked” column, but 
38.5 hours in the “Paid For” 
column to include 1.5 premium 
hours, which provides for time and 
a half pay for the three overtime 
hours involved. Multiplication by 
95 cents follows. 

Combined product of these two 
multiplications is printed under 
“Amount Earned” following which 
the operator enters the F.O.A.B., 
Withholding Tax (from a chart), 
and other deductions, if any. Dif- 
ference between gross pay ($42.40) 
and the total of the deductions 


. ($2.22) is computed mechanically 


and printed as the net pay figure 
($40.18) in the “Amount of 
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These payroll forms used by the Kimberly-Clark Corporation prepared on a Burroughs machine eliminate the necessity 
of making the usually numerous pre-extensions and copying of information required in most payroll accounting systems 


Check” column, the pay period 
ending date printing automati- 
cally at the same time. 

The operator types in the check 
number and prints the net pay 
figure, which has been “remem- 
bered” by the machine, in the 
“Amount” column. One keystroke 
prints the date of the check and 
then the employee’s name is typed. 
Amount of pay is repeat-printed 
on the check to complete posting. 

Individual earnings record — 
Kimberly-Clark’s permanent rec- 
ord of an employee’s earnings and 
deductions — is an original print, 
as is the pay check. Remaining 
records are carbon copies. 

None of the forms, however, 
employ “spot carbon.” The sum- 
mary journal has its own carbon 
jacket which is removed when all 
postings have been completed. A 
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sheet of “floating” carbon is used 
between the earnings record and 
the employee’s statement. The 
“floating” carbon remains in the 
machine at all times and is always 
in position when the payroll forms 
which results in 
forms at 


are inserted, 


cleaner-to-handle less 
cost. 

As a by-product of posting, 
vertical proof totals are automati- 
cally accumulated for: Gross pay, 
hours worked, hours paid for, 
F.0.A.B., withholding tax, other 
deductions, and amount. Differ- 
ence between “Hours Worked” 
and “Hours Paid For” represents 
the premium hours. 

“Summaries of the weekly pay- 
rolls by our various mills give us 
the exact information we want in 
the way that we want it,” Mr. 
Dupont reports, “and make the 


task of preparing a consolidated 
report for management much 
easier. 

“As soon as its payroll is com- 
pleted, each mill sends to the home 
office a summary sheet for all its 
departments together with a copy 
of each payroll journal. This 
makes important figures available 
quickly for statistical purposes— 
figures that we know are accurate, 
since they already have been 
proved in writing the payroll.” 

Aside from the fact that its 
payroll records are prepared 
rapidly and accurately, Kimberly- 
Clark enjoys the further advan- 
tage of having complete and up- 
to-date payroll information al- 
ways on file and instantly available 
for reference. Summarizing earn- 
ings and tax withheld for SS-1A 
and W-2 reports is a simple job. 
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(Offices furnished by Office Equipment Company, Chicago. Photographs by Wesley Bowman Studio. Inc.) 


This spacious office of Wrisley B. Oleson, president of the Allen B. Wrisley Company, was designed to meet the needs of 
a busy executive. Overhanging top and open back of this desk, made by Herman Miller, makes it ideal for conference use 


New Office Designs 


Offices can have 

a bright “‘new look’”’ 

too, as illustrated in 

the pictures on 

these four pages of 

the offices of the 

Allen B.Wrisley Company, 
Chicago, which point 





the way toward recent 














trends in modern 


office design 
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Three strips of recessed fluorescent lights, translucent glass blocks, and additional lighting in the six display cabinets 
along three walls emphasize the importance of good lighting in this sales display room at the Allen B. Wrisley Company 














How Wrisley products are distributed abroad is shown in A separate recreation building for employees houses the 
this built-in panel display with indirect lighting placed company cafeteria, a large reading room, and game room. 
in the center of the stairway leading to reception room Underground tunnel connects the building with main plant 
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Fluorescent lighting in this sec- 
tion of the general accounting 
and cost department at Wrisley 
provides illumination of 40 to 50 
foot-candles at desk level. Offices 
are air-conditioned, have acous- 
tically treated ceilings, and 
cream- and _ light-red-colored 
asphalt tile flooring which not 
only reduces unnecessary noise 
in the offices but also helps to 
provide a better seeing environ- 
ment by reducing the contrast 
brightness ratio. Payroll, tabu- 
lating, duplicating, and tran- 
scribing machines are placed in 
separate rooms which have 
acoustically treated walls. Note 
the wide aisle space provided 


Offices at the Allen B. Wrisley 
Company are grouped accord- 
ing to the flow of work and the 
relationship between each de- 
partment. The desk and fur- 
nishings were also selected to 
meet the special needs of differ- 
ent departments. Executive of- 
fices, conference room, and pro- 
duction offices form one group; 
sales and advertising another; 
and the accounting and clerical, 
a third group. At the left J. C. 
Osborn, assistant advertising 
manager, and William Simeral, 
assistant sales manager, look 
over art work for advertising 
layouts. Large overhanging top 
of this desk designed by Stow- 
Davis Furniture Company meets 
need for large working surface 


This office is typical of the com- 
bination executive offices and 
conference rooms at the new 
Wrisley plant recently com- 
pleted in the Clearing Indus- 
trial Section in Chicago. At the 
right, Vice President George A. 
Wrisley and Treasurer Vernon 
T. Lemke discuss company poli- 
cies while seated at a Herman 
Miller executive desk designed 
by Gilbert Rohde, well-known 
industrial designer. From the 
standard units in this series 
more than 200 different combi- 
nations are available so these 
desks fit particular needs as to 
size, placement of pedestals, and 
various drawer arrangements 
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Misfits? No—Just the 
Wrong Job 





Find the right job for the man, and it is possible to 
turn a so-called misfit into a star performer overnight 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


FOOTBALL coach will often 

use a player just for kicking 
goals and will keep him on the 
bench the rest of the time. In base- 
ball, too, players are often used as 
pinch hitters or to replace a losing 
player or to run bases for an in- 
jured batter or to do other relief 
work. In the late world series a 
record was achieved in this respect. 
The Yankees and the Dodgers used 
38 players altogether in the 
sixth game. 

Billy Southworth, manager of 
the Boston Braves, says that suc- 
cess in managing a baseball team 
depends on knowing when to take 
out a pitcher and on knowing the 
strength and of the 
players. Success in business man- 
agement depends on pretty much 


weakness 


the same strategy. 

The business executive should 
know his people — what they do 
best and what they cannot do. He 
should know when a worker is fail- 
ing in a job and have the courage 
to remove him before he does too 
much damage. 

But he should not fire him ex- 
cept in hopeless cases. A man who 
fails at one job may succeed bril- 
liantly in something else. That is 
why Burt Shotton made such an 

. outstanding success as manager of 
the Dodgers. He manipulated his 
players until he found under what 
conditions they played best. 
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In business, too, a manager owes 
it to his men to give them the job 
where they can attain their 
greatest usefulness. He owes this 
both to the men and business. 

Businessmen are _ becoming 
aware of this fact. They are 
realizing that the hard-to-find 
people they need for specialized 
jobs, difficult assignments, and for 
pinch-hitting tasks may be the 
very employees who are now 
mediocrely discharging other jobs 
in the organization. 

Often these men are discovered 
accidentally. More often they are 
uncovered by a practice which is 
growing out of rotating “misfits” 
through the organization until 
they find a position that fits their 
talents. 

I know of one young man who 
started in the advertising depart- 
ment in a concern. He failed. He 
was shifted to the accounting de- 
partment. He was more successful 
here and stayed for several years. 
But he wasn’t altogether happy. 
Next he tried his hand at produc- 
tion. The company moved him to 
a small plant. Here he was a com- 
plete flop. It was decided to give 
him one more chance. He was as- 
signed to personnel work. This 
proved to be where he belonged. He 
is now making up brilliantly for 
his years of futility. 

Another man had been going 


down the ladder for years until he 
reached the shipping department, 
where his strength was not equal 
to this work. Looking around for 
something easier to do, he read a 


‘file of complaint correspondence. 


He thought his company’s answers 
to complaints were terrible, and 
set about to improve them. He 
showed his efforts to his superiors 
and, to his joy, was put at the 
head of the complaint department. 
Here he soon demonstrated his 
great skill as a correspondent. 
Soon he was asked to organize a 
mail-order department. He did, 
and it has been an outstanding 
success. His income is today larger 
than it ever was. 

In another case a 
young executive developed heart 
trouble. He could no longer keep 
pace with his strenuous job. The 
president of the company had long 
felt that a lot of money was being 
thrown away in invoice mistakes, 
both incoming and outgoing. Only 
a man who knew the business ex- 
pertly could catch all these mis- 
takes. This young executive was 
asked to see what he could do. It 
is largely gumshoeing work, where 
he can set his own speed. So com- 
petently is he discharging it that 
he is earning his salary several 
times over. 

I know at least two men were 
indifferent salesmen, but as 
trouble-shooters for their firms 
they have the world beat. Another 
man failed as a salesman but 
proved a star at sales promotion. 
I know several salesmen who were 
poor “closers” but wonderful 
“openers.” The “closers” in the 
same organization, on the other 
hand, were often too ruthless and 
lost good-will. These openers were 
assigned to ambassadorial work 
which is often necessary in opening 
new markets and were followed by 
the closers. Thus men who failed 
when working alone were invincible 
when teamed together. 


valuable 
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Minimum writing... 
Minimum handling... 
Minimum looking... 
with UARCO Business Forms 


xNY 


Use Uarco Business Forms, and you 
won’t pay a dime for needless paper- 
work! 


A SINGLE WRITING produces 


all necessary copies... 


A SIMPLE OPERATION de- 
taches the right copy for each 
There's no carbon stuffing with Uarco individual concerned . .. 
E-Z-Out Forms—they come with carbon 
already interleaved. Copies can be A QUICK LOOK gives him all 
held together for later additions, then 


detached in one easy operation. the facts he needs. 


MINIMUM HANDLING 


These savings apply no matter which 
Uarco form you use. 

They apply no matter how it’s used 
—for hand-written, typewritten, or 
business machine records. 

Your Uarco Representative will 
gladly recommend the best forms for 
your particular set-up. Call him in— 
there’s no obligation. UARCO IN- 
CORPORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep 
River, Conn. Offices in All Principal 
Cities. 


ULARCO 


INCORPORATED 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


SINGLE SET FORMS  CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS BUSINESS FORMS AND REGISTER FORMS 
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Survey Shows New Concept 
Of Controller’s Functions 





Important changes in the organization of most cor- 
porations has made the controller a key executive who 
helps to coordinate and plan the work of all depart- 
ments. Fifty companies report on the controller’s new 
duties and responsibilities in metropolitan survey 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


N THE past few years, particu- 
larly during the war and since, 
the job of controller in many cor- 
porations has evolved from a sort 
of minor supervisory position at 
about $4,000 to $6,000 a year to 
a key executive position on a 
policy level paying from $12,000 
to $18,000 a year, or more, with 
corresponding authority. 
According to a recent survey, 
Functions of the Controller, pre- 
pared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in coopera- 
tion with the Controllers Institute 
of America: “From the earlier 
somewhat limited concept of the 
accountant as primarily a record- 
keeper, the controller’s job has 
developed through the addition of 
new and _ expanded functions 
related to the control of the 
widely dispersed and diversified 
operations typical of present-day 
business. Recent developments in 
the general economic picture as 
they affected business have served 
to increase the responsibilities of 
the controller and his importance 
in the management picture. New 
problems of management related 
to wartime operations and the in- 
creasing extent to which govern- 
mental regulation has affected 
business have served to accentuate 
the need for closer and more ef- 
fective control. This has had a 
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direct bearing on the job of the 
controller.” 

The current survey has detailed 
information on the present-day 
scope of the controller’s position. 
Information was obtained from 
more than 50 companies represent- 
ative of a wide range of business 
from the standpoint of size, 
geographical location, and type of 
industry. The majority were 
manufacturers of producers’ goods 
and consumers’ goods. There were 
also a number of companies in the 
wholesaling and retailing cate- 
gories, public utilities, banks, and 
insurance companies. Annual sales 
ranged from $500,000 to $500,- 
000,000. 

Although there is no single 
organizational plan that can be 
called typical for the controller’s 
department, results of this survey 
indicate a number of important 
trends in gaining tighter control 
over expenses in times of rising 
costs and expanding business 
volume. Plans for better control 
vary from company to company 
and are affected by the size and 
nature of business and by the 
activities within the controller’s 
department. However, since the 
suggestions outlined in this study 
concern the internal problems of 
good management common _ to 
every business organization, they 


should prove helpful to a variety 
of industries. 

One reason for the definite 
change in the basic concept of the 
controller’s position from that of 
a minor administrative function, 
concerned largely with accounting 
details and record keeping, to that 
of a major factor in the control 
and profitable operation of the 
business as a whole has been an 
increasing recognition of the need 
for more effective control on the 
part of top management. 

There are few instances where 
the position does not carry official 
status, and one controller has been 
included as an officer of the cor- 
poration since its organization in 
1892. Since the controller now 
ranks as a senior company execu- 
tive, he usually reports directly to 
top management. In about half of 
the companies surveyed the con- 
troller reports to the president, 
while in several others he reports 
both to the president and chair- 
man of the board, to the treasurer, 
or executive vice president. In five 
companies, he reports directly to 
the board of directors. As a senior 
executive with company-wide re- 
sponsibilities, he has frequent con- 
tacts with practically all divisions 
and departments of the company. 

The relationship of the con- 
troller to the stockholder is ex- 
pected to gain increasing im- 
portance. In addition to his re- 
sponsibility for the preparation 
and interpretation of financial and 
operating statements presented to 
the board, the controller often 
sends each director monthly earn- 
ings statements and balance sheets, 
with comments on important items. 

Importance of his relationship 
with other executives is shown by 
a list of 15 major committees, of 
which the controller is a member. 
Some of these committees are: 
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Reproduces superbly ... dense black on 
brilliant white: This is the first plus of Kodagraph 


Contact Paper—beautiful, long-lasting reproductions. 


It’s a plus “underwritten” by a new, specially 
formulated emulsion . . . on a paper base of the 


highest quality. 








No curling, wrinkling 

or buckling: Here’s the third 
plus ... Kodagraph Contact 
Paper stays flat. It stays flat 
because Kodak research has 
provided paper and emulsion 
with new physical qualities 
that result in smooth, attractive 
prints... that mail easily... 


that don’t bulk files. 
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Here’s what > 


Kodag raph Contact Paper_ 


THE BIG NEW PLUS 


—brings to photocopying 


astman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Big New Plus” — 
your booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper, 
and the other papers in the Kodagraph line. 


ame 
Department cnet 
Company — wiccitiesanibbanatan 
Street __ 


City State 






































Easy to handle... fewer make-overs: 
The second Kodagraph plus is uniformity, 
wide latitude. Because it’s uniform—same 
exposure, same development from package 
to package—trial-and-error exposures are 
eliminated. Because safety margins are 
wide, make-overs are reduced . . . materially. 


Can be used with present equipment: 

The fourth plus . . . nothing new to learn . . . nothing 
to buy except the paper .. . available in standard size 
sheets and rolls for all photocopying equipment. For 

details, write for booklet. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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This chart of the controller's department in a typical manufacturing company 
shows his close relationship to top management and his added responsibilities 


Executive and finance committees, 
management committee, budget 
committee, cost-reduction, plan- 
ning, suggestion committee, new 
products committee, policy and 
special problems committee. 

The booklet points out that fel- 
low executives look to the con- 
troller for the preparation and 
often the interpretation of the 
control information they need to 
direct their operations. This 
makes it necessary for the con- 
troller to inquire into every phase 
of the business. In some companies 
the controller scrutinizes and 
passes on proposals of all depart- 
ments to spend money for new pur- 
poses. He may veto such proposals 
subject to appeal to the vice 
president. 

To furnish top management 
with the facts and information 
useful in controlling the opera- 
tions of the business and in pro- 
ducing satisfactory results is one 
of the cardinal functions of the 
controller. All phases of expense 
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control is also an important part 
of his job. Keeping records in the 
accounting department is no 
longer regarded as a routine cleri- 
cal task but carries with it the 
responsibility for all office man- 
agement activities throughout the 
organization. 

An equally important part of 


. the job of controlling the opera- 


tions of the business is interpreta- 
tion of reports, coordination of the 
work of all departments and plan- 
ning. The controller must inter- 
pret operating results as reflected 
in reports in such manner that 
they may be readily understood 
by the board and key executives 
and used as a basis for subsequent 
action in planning company poli- 
cies and progress. 

An official of one company ques- 
tioned reports: “The interpreta- 
tion and analysis of accounting 
and statistical figures is by far the 
most important duty which any 
controller can perform. The con- 
troller should advise and co- 


operate with the officers of the 
company and the department 
heads in all matters in which the 
accounts are the source of in- 
formation or may be affected by 
action taken by officer's and execu- 
tives.” The booklet adds, “Any- 
thing which can be done to dis- 
close more clearly all the essential 
facts of the business, without 
prejudice, should receive his most 
careful consideration in formulat- 
ing accounting policies and 
methods.” 

Eight specific duties performed 
by the controller are listed in the 
report. More and more emphasis 
is now being placed on two of 
these specific functions than at 
any time in the past. First of these 
is devising or approving methods, 
systems, and practices affecting 
accounting transactions, the finan- 
cial results of the business, or the 
safeguarding of the company’s 
assets. 

Second is the handling of all 
cost-accounting operations re- 
lated to the production, distribu- 
tion, or commercial activities of 
the company, and assembling cost 
information for use of the manage- 
ment in controlling expenses and 
establishing selling prices. 

To do this the controller has to 
supervise centrally all office opera- 
tions, including responsibility for 
administration of the personnel. 
He has to establish new and 
efficient methods through the in- 
stallations of modern, completely 
mechanized office equipment, and 
provide satisfactory working con- 
ditions. These responsibilities in- 
clude designing and prescribing 
office systems and records, and 
standards of office methods, forms, 
equipment, and supplies. 

An appendix of the booklet con- 
tains extracts from typical by- 
laws of a number of representative 
companies outlining in detail the 
specific duties, authority, and re- 
sponsibilities of the controller. In 
this section of the booklet there is 
also a checklist of the controller’s 
functions tabulated according to 
practices followed by the com- 
panies surveyed. 
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Keep Merchandise Moving 
with 
“Sales Stimulators” 





What is there about a bulletin from the home office 
that keeps salesmen selling? 

The answer is: it’s the feeling of personal contact, 
with your name, as sales manager, signed to a personal 
message that puts you at every salesman’s shoulder. 

And the way to produce these “sales stimulators” — 
weekly bulletins, selling suggestions, price and product 
information—is with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 

You do it quickly. Economically. In the privacy of 
your own office. With illustrations. And in a rainbow 
of colors if you wish. 

For more details on stimulating sales with “sales 
stimulators” produced on the Mimeograph brand du- 
plicator, call the Mimeograph distributor—or clip and 


mail the coupon today. 


. The Mimeograph 


brand duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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MODEL 90 


MODEL 91 


COMPLETE LINE 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


Electrically driven and hand- 
operated models now ready for 


immediate delivery. 


PYRIGHT 1947, A ®&. DICK COMPANY 
eoe Weeeseeeeeeseeeseseeeeeeseeeeseeeeeee 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. 5-148 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me more information on how I can produce 
“sales stimulators” on the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
PN ck cua San steed heater aie ce Gera aa es sah er ee aeee 
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Cutaway drawing of the Burlington’s new Vista-Dome coach used on the new Twin Zephyrs operating between Chica: 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis. There are 24 seats in the glass enclosed ‘‘penthouse.’’ Built by The Budd Gompeal 


Burlington’s Newest 
Vista-Dome ‘Trains 


HE Chicago Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, pioneer oper- 
ator of Diesel-electric, lightweight, 
streamlined trains, has just in- 
augurated another innovation in 
passenger service. : 

Beginning Friday, December 
19, 1947, this progressive railroad 
put into service its latest equip- 
ment on the run between Chicago 
and St. Paul-Minneapolis. This 
new equipment consists of two 
trains, each with 1 Diesel-electric 
locomotive, 1 club-lounge car with 
baggage compartment, 4 Vista- 
Dome coaches, 1 dining car, 1 
Vista-Dome palor-observation car. 

Known as the Twin Zephyrs, 
the two trains make the round trip 
between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities daily. 

Most notable feature of the 
trains is the Vista-Dome section 
on five cars. The Vista-Dome is a 
sort of glass-walled, glass-top, 
pent-house arrangement, in which 
there are 24 seats. These seats are 
at about the level of the top of a 
standard sized car, which enables 
passengers riding there to have a 
view above boxcars on sidetracks 
and the usual collection of coal 
sheds, warehouses, and _ other 


. structures along railroad tracks. 


The Vista-Dome idea grew from 
a ride in a Diesel-electric loco- 
motive cab by C. R. Osborn, vice 
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president of General Motors’ 
Electro-Motive Division. Mr. Os- 
born realized that the view from 
the higher vantage point of the 
locomotive cab made the panorama 
of the countryside much more in- 
teresting, and thought passengers 
would certainly enjoy a ride at 
this level. 

Back at his office he passed the 
idea along to car designers and 
soon a plan had been developed for 
the Vista-Dome cars. Burlington 
engineers took the idea and rebuilt 
some of the Burlington Zephyr 
coaches into Vista-Dome cars in 
1945. Passengers liked the idea so 
much that orders were placed for 
two new trains equipped with 
Vista-Domes. The Twin Zephyrs 
are the result. 

Orders have already been placed 
with the builders, The Budd Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, for more 
trains. These new trains will be 
placed in the Chicago-California 
service, operated between Chicago 
and San Francisco by the Burling- 
ton, Rio Grande Western, and 
Western Pacific lines. When the 
new trains are delivered schedules 
will permit operation of the trains 
through the Colorado Rockies and 
Feather River Canyon by day- 
light. It is hoped that the present 
morning lay-over at Denver will be 
eliminated and a truly through 


train established. As it now is pas- 
sengers on the Burlington’s Ex- 
position Flyer leave Chicago at 
12:45 p.m. to arrive in Denver at 
8:20 a.m. following morning. But 
they do not leave Denver until 2 
p-m. that afternoon. 

First to respond to the Vista- 
Dome idea in passenger coaches, 
the Burlington is to be followed by 
several other roads which have 
placed orders for similar coaches 
to be delivered later in 1948. 

Each coach in the Burlington 
Twin Zephyrs has its own indi- 
vidual color scheme. These coaches 
are unusual in their construction. 
Two sections on the “main” floor 
of the coaches seat 54 persons. 
The dressing rooms are at the 
center of the coaches, beneath the 
Vista-Dome, which seats 24 pas- 
sengers. Seats are not reserved in 
the upper level, so all passengers 
may have a chance to enjoy the 
high view at one time or another 
during the trip. 

Schedules for the twin trains 
are convenient. The morning 
Zephyr leaves Chicago at 9:00 
a.m,. arriving in Minneapolis at 
3:45 p.m. The other train, south- 
bound, leaves Minneapolis at 8:00 
a.m. to arrive in Chicago at 2:40 
p-m. The afternoon Zephyr leaves 
Chicago at 4:00 p.m. to arrive in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Jeff: Smooth is right. 


Jim: What a difference good-looking new 
wood furniture makes. Why those old 
desks and chairs made the firm look out- 
moded. And this new equipment really 
makes a fine appearance. 


Jeff: Terrific! 


Jim: But did I have a time convincing the 
Old Man we should have wood for every- 
body. He thought it ought to be restricted 
to the executive offices. I explained to him 
that it makes all the difference in the world 
to the fellows and girls what they have to 
work with... 


Jeff: Uhhuh. 


Jim: He brought up the cost angle of course. 
But I was loaded for him. Showed him 
how we’d written off depreciation and 
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original investment on our old furniture 
long ago. It was about time for a little 
office improvement, don’t you think. 


Jeff: You said it. 


Jim: The Boss thought wood would be more 
expensive. But I was ready for him on 
that, too. Showed him how we could select 
the exactly right desk and chair for every 
job and every office. And wood costs no 
more. 


Jeff: What wood? 
Jim: Hey, you haven’t heard a word I said! 


P.S. Jeff’s inattention does seem excus- 
able. But employee-wise, cost-conscious 
office equipment buyers, listen! Wood 
costs no more ... makes the best impres- 
sion... tones up the office and the office 
morale. See your dealer! 


bod OFFICE FURNITURE /nstitute 


America’s progressive manufacturers of commer- 
cial desks and chairs . . . cooperating in product 
research and product improvement ... in the 
interest of greater office comfort, beauty, morale. 


Look for this symbol of quality and craftsmanship. 
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Four Major Departments Profit from Mechanized Reports 


(Continued from page 10) 


factory shipment records and 
manual tabulations based on sales- 
men’s daily reports. Since these re- 
ports by salesmen were based on 
orders rather than shipments, they 
were far from satisfactory in pre- 
paring accurate monthly sales 
figures. Although the old system 
provided an over-all picture of 
shipments by states, only a few 
sales figures were broken down for 
detailed analysis. These were based 
on orders rather than shipments. 

“Starting late in 1945, Jaques 
underwent a gradual conversion, 
territory by territory, from its 
direct shipment policy to one of 
shipment from jobbers’ stock,” re- 
ports Willard P. Evans, director 
of market analysis. “This alone 
radically simplified our internal 
accounting system. 

“We found,” Mr. Evans went 
on, “that the better part of a 
year’s experience is necessary to 
shake down and eliminate all the 
‘bugs’ in a sales control system of 
this type. This was the result of 
not being able to anticipate all the 
factors entering into a shift from 
clerical to machine tabulation. 
Our pretesting program, however, 
established our objectives and 
showed us the type of reports and 
key figures we needed. 

“The problem was to mechanize 
accounting and clerical operations 
to match these needs. Yet in term 
of eventual accuracy, speed, 
variety of information, and elimi- 
nation of unnecessary manual 
clerical operations, we do not re- 
gard the year spent in perfecting 
this system as a disappointingly 
long period.” 

When management at Jaques 
began planning its new perpetual 
sales analysis and accounting sys- 
tem in 1945, the first step was to 
tabulate sales figures for the cur- 
rent and preceding year. To make 
this system work, and produce re- 
ports that could be readily used 
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by top management, the sales de- 
partment, market analysis depart- 
ment, cost and general accounting 
departments, and district and field 
representatives, the objectives of 
this new program had to be clearly 
defined. 

In tabulating sales figures for 
this 2-year period, the objectives 
were: 

1. To pretest the mechanics and 
details necessary for establishing 
a continuous sales analysis system. 

2. To eliminate chances for cler- 
ical errors in preparing sales rec- 
ords. 

3. To bypass the use of sales- 
men’s daily reports as a basis for 
determining shipments. 

4. To provide a starting point 
or case history for establishing 
eventual detailed break-downs for 
sales control, which would include 
classification of accounts, sales- 
men’s territories, states, and 
wholesale trading areas. 

5. To help determine sales de- 
partment classifications such as: 
Consumer, commercial, and ex- 
port. 

6. To establish codes to be used 
for punching tabulating cards and 
preparing detailed monthly sales 
reports. 

For this pretesting program a 
set of 8- by 5-inch file cards, one 
for each account, showing net 
sales in dollar volume by months, 
was available for both 1944 and 
1945. These cards, in alphabetical 
order, were assigned consecutive 
numbers and numerically coded for 
territory, buying area, state, and 
type of outlet. Each card was 
further classified as to whether 
the account was consumer, com- 
mercial, or export. 

These cards were then sent to 
the Statistical Tabulating Com- 
pany, Chicago, where IBM master 
cards were punched for each ac- 
count. Sales figures were sum- 
marized by quarters for both 


years, and tabulating cards were 
punched from the quarterly dollar 
figures. From these punched cards 
three reports were tabulated which 
indicated sales by states, by sales- 
men’s territories, and by wholesale 
buying areas. Each report showed 
net dollar shipments, by quarters 
and by years. The reports were 
designed also to break down sales 
into consumer, commercial, and ex- 
port groups. 

As a result of these pretest re- 
ports, clerical or coding errors 
were traced and eliminated. Rea- 
sonably accurate sales figures were 
available _in- usable form. Also, 
great discrepancies were apparent 
in the delineation of sales territory 
boundaries. Other results of these 
pretest reports were refining def- 
initions of sales departments and 
determining limitations of the code 
series used for sales analysis. 

Approximately 3 months after 
the coding operation started, final 
reports were available. These re- 
ports were kept for internal 
analysis and were not presented, 
except in the form of excerpts, to 
field representatives. After an- 
other month of planning and 
analysis, management at Jaques 
decided the pretest reports should 
be tailored to meet the special needs 


of: The accounting department— 


for cost and production control ; 
the market analysis department 
for sales analysis, control of sales, 
and distribution of sales data to 
salesmen and district managers. 

To meet these requirements the 
pretest reports were boiled down 
to three basic sales reports and 
one quarterly report. They were: 

1. Monthly tabulations, by ter- 
ritory, showing individual ac- 
counts, products and sizes, units 
shipped (current month and year 
to date), and net dollars (current 
month and year to date). 

2. Summary pages by territory, 
showing sizes and products, units 
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“FROM THIS ONE DESK... 
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Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting 





Plan heralds a new era 
in speed, accuracy and economy 


Praise from users all over the country makes it clear that here is the 
long-sought method needed for faster and simpler accounts receivable 
Operations. 


BASIC IDEA: SUIAP is a unit plan that makes it practical for one 
girl to handle all activities on up to 5000 or more accounts, all under 
visible individual record control. 


She authorizes credits from a glance at her record—relieving 
credit officials of all ordinary routine. 


She enters each charge simply by filing the invoice copy in the 
customer’s Kolect-A-Matic Visible Ledger Pocket. 

She “applies” payments by removing copies of paid invoices and 
date-stamping them “PAID”. 

She keeps ledgers in balance by establishing controls for all 
debits and credits. 


She handles routine collection effort accurately and effectively, 
with Graph-A-Matic signal control “spotting” delinquent accounts. 


And not least important, her desk provides certified protection 
of all records, 24 hours a day, not only from fire but from the impact 
of crushing falls it floors should collapse during a fire. 


Centralized operations—less paperwork and record writing —faster order 
handling—getting the money in with less effort and less delay! Ideal for 
manufacturers, wholesalers, transport and other organizations. 


For complete details on this cost-saving system, send today for SUIAP 
folder KD-253—write to Systems Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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and dollars for the same current 
and year-to-date periods. 

3. Monthly tabulations, by 
products and sizes, showing buy- 
ing areas, broken down into the 
same unit-and-dollar, current and 
year-to-date figures. This monthly 
buying area report was originally 
set up to show both gross and net 
dollar figures. This was abandoned 
because fluctuating prices made 
use of these figures impractical. 

4. A quarterly report by state 
and by sales departments, rather 
than by products, showing net 
dollar volume for the current 
quarter and year to date. 

In designing these reports all 
codes were made flexible enough to 
allow for new sizes, new package 
types, and expansion into new 
products. For example, accounts 
on the original 8- by 5-inch cards 
were given a four-digit code. Be- 
fore any of these codes were trans- 
ferred to IBM cards, another 
digit (zero) was added. This sys- 
tem provides ample room in the 
series for the alphabetical expan- 
sion of the number of active ac- 
counts. Another illustration of 
this flexibility was the ease with 
which codes handled an expansion 
of the line of glass containers to 
include tin and larger case packs 
during the last part of 1947. The 
importance of the flexibility of this 
coding system was also emphasized 
several months ago when Jaques in- 
troduced two new products: K C 
canning caps and lids (na- 
tionally), and Old Hickory Curing 
Salt (throughout the South only). 

As part of this sales analysis 
program and the mechanization of 
routine clerical tasks, Jaques re- 
cently installed a new billing form 
which is prepared in one writing 
from a preprinted Duplimat mas- 
ter that is run off on a model 50 
Multigraph machine, using the 
Multilith process. These copies, 
which have a code number for each 
customer, buying area, territory, 
and district manager, include: A 
customer’s acknowledgment post 
card, a copy for the Statistical 
Tabulating Company, packer’s 
ticket, two shipping copies, cus- 
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tomer’s invoice, accounts receiv- 
able copy, checking copy, sales- 
man’s shipment notice, broker’s 
invoice or district manager’s copy, 
and copies required for any special 
purposes. Purpose of each copy is 
designated by the paper color. 
When orders are received, they 
are coded by order clerks. The bill- 
ing department then enters the 
proper codes on the Duplimat 


master from which the _ invoice 


copies are prepared. A copy of the 
invoice is rechecked for code er- 
rors by the order department. To 
avoid peak loads, these invoice 
copies are sent each day to Statis- 
tical Tabulating where IBM cards 
are prepared for each product size 


listed on each invoice. 

Jaques maintains two IBM list- 
ings of master codes used in sales 
analysis. The order department 
maintains a complete numerical 
listing of all master cards. This 
is used as the basic source for ac- 
count data and codes. The market 
analysis department maintains a 
listing broken down by territories, 
and further separated into cur- 
rently active and inactive ac- 
counts. The order department sets 
up a new account and assigns the 
codes to it, then submits the in- 
formation to the market analysis 
department for code checking and 
transmission to the tabulating 
company. In coding the invoices, 
the order department uses a visible 
Postindex file which contains easily 
removable strips applicable to 
each account and all its codes. 

All final shipment invoices are 
sent to Statistical Tabulating by 
the first several days of the fol- 
lowing month. Prior to running 
the three sales and accounting re- 
ports, a listing of new accounts 
added during the month, including 
any accounts for which the names 
or codes have been changed, is 
checked. This assures a currently 
correct set of IBM master cards. 

When daily invoices are received 
at Statistical, they are accom- 
panied by a proof tape with pre- 
determined totals, where they are 
checked and entered in a control 
ledger. A series of checks at each 


stage in the preparation of reports 
spots and localizes errors. 

A card is punched for each item 
or size code listed on each invoice 
showing: Type of transaction 
(sale replacement credit, allow- 
ance, trade discount, etc.) ; date; 
customer number; number of 
cases; department handling the 
order such as commercial, con- 
sumer, or export; product or size 
code (type of shipment and pack- 
aging); selling price ;_ and dis- 
count rate. 

These daily cards are held until 
the end of the month when reports 
are tabulated. To provide a de- 
tailed break-down and to insure 
accuracy, each report has three 
controls, and a total is shown for 
each of these controls. For 
example, in the first report the 
major control is by territories, the 
intermediate control is by cus- 
tomers, and the minor control, by 
product size. 

Controls set for the second re- 
port show sales by departments, 
which are broken down by terri- 
tory. Each territory is broken 
down by department, and products 
are broken down by quantity and 
dollar volume of each product. The 
third report indicates sales by de- 
partments, by products, by buying 
areas. 

Final reports in triplicate are 
scheduled for no later than the 
10th of the month covering ship- 
ments for the preceding month. 
When these reports are received at 
Jaques, the accounting depart- 
ment, using Burroughs calculat- 
ing machines, checks the balances 
within the wholesale grocery trad- 
ing area report for units and 
dollars, by total, and by specific 
items. The market analysis de- 
partment checks the accumulative 
balances, by individual territories, 
on the account tabulations and 
the summaries. When this report 
on shipments by territories has 
been checked, the original is kept 
for the use of the market analysis 
department, the first carbon is 
sent to the salesmen, and _ the 
second carbon is sent to the proper 
district manager. 
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OLS YOU 


Scott, Foresman & Company 


Scott, Foresman & Company, prominent educational pub- 
lishers, have this to say about their Ditto Order-Billing 
Back Order System: “To those contemplating the installa- 
tion of a Ditto Business System we say, ‘Ditto Costs You 
Nothing.’ It is an investment which yields substantial 
savings in time and money and pays its cost many times 
each year.” 

Hundreds of business firms, in scores of industries, at- 
test to this. For Ditto is more than a duplicating method; 
it is a One-Writing Business System that helps mesh the 
gears of every department of business. Whatever the size 
or nature of your business, you can adapt Ditto with profit 
to order-billing, payroll, production-order and purchase- 
order work. To learn how Scott, Foresman utilizes Ditto 
to its advantage, write today for your free copy of Case 


PRODUCTION History No. 4710. 


eee DITTO, INC., 2248 W. H St., Ch 12, Il 
\ a - Harrison St., icago 12, Ill. 
PURCHASING 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
ORDER-BILLING 
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TRADE MARK REG, U, S. PAT, OFF, 
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Better Customer Relations 


(Continued from page 13) 


pens last spring when dealers all 
over the country got a mild case 
of the “shakes” because of the 
gloomy predictions of many well- 
publicized economists and writers 
of business condition letters. 

Parker publishes an unusually 
frank company magazine called, 
Parkergrams, in which the situa- 
tion was discussed in the November 
1947 issue. Commenting upon the 
$1,400,000 in returned pens which 
the company received in the first 
7 months of 1947, a writer in 
Parkergrams said, “Late in the 
spring (1947) people all over the 
country began telling each other 
there would be a general business 
recession day after tomorrow. One 
big manufacturer’s price-cut trig- 
gered the ‘recession’? and made 
many dealers believe D-day (D for 
depression) was here. The reaction 
of many retailers was to start 
cleaning off their shelves in prep- 
aration for the economic black- 
out. More than 29 per cent of the 
$1,400,000 in returns came back 
to Janesville in that month.” 

This meant that Parker received 
about $406,000 worth of returned 
merchandise in 1 month last 
spring. That’s a severe blow, even 
to a company the size of Parker. 
And it may be an indication of the 
deluge which may hit other manu- 
facturers the first time people be- 
gin talking depression again. 

At the risk of some dealer ill- 
will, Parker has clamped down on 
returns, but to some extent the 
horse had already been stolen be- 
fore it got around to locking the 
barn door. This could happen to 
almost any manufacturer in the 
country today, no matter what the 
demand for his merchandise may 
be. At the time Parker received 
back all these pens, the company’s 
products were still in huge de- 
mand, which the company was un- 
able to satisfy wholly. 

Many a manufacturer’s neck is 
out on shipments today. Dealers, 
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if they get out of patience, can 
refuse merchandise because it was 
not shipped when promised, be- 
cause of quality flaws, because of 
substitutions, because of higher 
prices. But more important than 
anything else, they can refuse to 
accept or pay for shipments for 
no good reasor at all—except that 
they are just in a black and ugly 
mood. 

These are the reasons why many 
merchandising authorities believe 
1948 demands all-out effort by 
management to repair customer 
relations on a huge scale. This 
brings up the question, “Well 
what can we do?” 

For what they may be worth, 
we offer a few suggestions gleaned 
from a number of sales and credit 
authorities who have been study- 
ing the situation. They say, and 
while we are quoting from here on, 
the material in quotes is actually 
a symposium of many opinions. 

“Be absolutely frank and 
honest. If your quality, service, 
shipments, or general customer 
treatment has been bad, admit it. 
Do not try to cover up with the 
usual alibis. Customers have 
heard them all many times over. 

“Be equally frank and honest 
in explaining what you intend to 
do to repair or improve the situa- 
tion in the future. Be specific ; but 
do not promise more than you can 
deliver. In other words do not say, 
‘everything is going to be all right 
from here on out,’ unless you know 
this to be absolutely true. 

“Send out skilled men, with good 
judgment, to check customer 
stocks and see at first hand, with 
absolute accuracy, the condition 
of customer stocks today. Are cus- 
tomers holding damaged, or sub- 
standard merchandise of yours 
which is not moving as it should? 
Are customers holding merchan- 
dise, received on previous ship- 
ments, which is lower in quality 
than present shipments? Help 


customers move this stuff to pre- 
vent its coming back to you later, 
when it may be worth even less 
than it is today. 

“Be frank in warning customers 
to move old merchandise, if you 
are shipping better quality today. 
This same frankness should be in 
evidence if a new model or a new 
line is about ready for the market. 
Do not expect customers to be 
very enthusiastic about new models 
if they are stuck with a heavy 
stock of old ones. 

“Insist that you get accurate 
reports from all your salesmen 
concerning the condition of stocks 
in the hands of customers. Know 
the exact condition of the market 
before you make a move. If there 
is any doubt whatever in your 
mind about the accuracy of re- 
ports from salesmen, spend some 
money for skilled researchers to 
get the facts. Some manufacturers 
are going to be astonished at the 
attitude of customers when mer- 
chandise is plentiful again. They 
have been misled (unintentionally) 
by salesmen, or by a few cus- 
tomers whith whom they have per- 
sonal contact. 

“If any condition with relation 
to customers needs explaining, do 
not leave it to some minor depart- 
ment head. Have the explanation 
come from the top, signed by the 
top executive, and have it written 
in a frank, human style. Do not 
laden it with ‘hereafters,’ ‘where- 
ases,’ and other legalistic terms. 

“Set up machinery to censor 
curt, snappy, smart, sarcastic, 
and stuffy letters going to cus- 
tomers. Make them cordial, 
friendly, frank—firm, if necessary, 
but polite and friendly. Teach 
correspondents that a letter can 
be firm and still be friendly. 

“Find out for sure what kind of 
talk is going out over company 
telephones to customers. Are cus- 
tomers who have spent consider- 
able sums calling long distance be- 
ing given the old brush-off — or 
the one-two, so to speak? They 
are in many cases—we trust not 
in your place, but it is really worth 
checking.” 
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A face you can trust? 


No such thing, according to policemen and 
psychologists! ... The tough egg may look like a 
milktoast, and refined features cloak a rogue. Solid 
citizens and shoplifters, burglars and bishops, too 
often have the same face values! 

Exception, your Honors! . . . You can trust 
the open, honest, face of the Pitney-Bowes Mailing 
Scale! . . . The hairline markings, widely spaced 
for visibility, are carefully calibrated, leave no 
doubt as to the exact weight of letter or parcel— 
so important in this day of Airmail. . . . Large, 
legible figures show rates per ounce up to 3 lbs., 
for Airmail, First and Third Class, Parcel Post 
by zones, Special Delivery, Special Handling. 

The automatic pendulum control is fast 
acting, speeds the mailing... insures a degree of 
accuracy that saves excess postage, and delay, 
embarrassment, the bad impression resulting 
from mail that arrives “Postage Due” . . . The 
large flat tray in front of the face saves motions 
and handling. 

This PB scale will outlast any ordinary scale, 
more than pay for itself in postage and time 
saved ... is a good investment in any office... 


For full information, call the nearest office of 


Pitney-Bowes, or write for illustrated folder. Also available: a special 20 


oz. Airmail model and a 70 
lb. Parcel Post scale. 


PITNEY-BOWES me? 
2 Mailing Scale < 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2124 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
... originators of the postage meter, world’s 
largest manufacturers of mailing machines. 


Offices in 63 cities in the U.S. and Canada 
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New Shell Building Boosts 
Production Standards 





Shell Oil Company’s production research laboratory 
points the way toward better working conditions and 
higher standards in planning the company’s progress 





MPORTANCE of good working 
conditions in the plant and of- 
fices plus the necessity of planning 
ahead to insure company progress 
were given added emphasis last 
month with the completion of Shell 
Oil Company’s new exploration 
and production research labora- 
tory in Houston, Texas. 

The two-story, welded-steel 
structure illustrates recent trends 
in design of controlled conditions 
buildings. The new $1,300,000 
laboratory provides uniform con- 
trol of light, temperature, humid- 
ity and sound, which pave the way 
for the attainment of high preci- 
sion standards, good working con- 
ditions, and efficient layout. The 
building was designed and con- 
structed by the Austin Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Shell laboratory has more 
than 100 separate working areas 
in the 44,000 square-foot, air- 
conditioned layout which has been 
arranged in the form of an H so 
the present structure could be 
duplicated in future expansion. In 
addition to 17 three-room labora- 
tory suites and several general 
laboratories, the research building 
has a large machine shop, a glass- 
blowing department, library, con- 
ference room with movie projec- 
tion facilities seating up to 75, 
a 125-seat cafeteria with modern 
kitchen, five darkrooms, plus 
large central photographic and 
_ reproduction departments. 

Newly developed construction 
materials and_ special building 
equipment helped eliminate many 
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safety hazards. Shatterproof 
safety glass was used throughout 
all interior partitions and doors, 
and push-button emergency shut- 
off controls for all the building 
services, as well as _ self-starting 
safety showers, were placed at 
strategic points throughout the 
laboratory suites and building cor- 
ridors. 

Prefabricated cellular steel Q- 
panels not only provide structural 
support for the second floor, 
equipment penthouse, and _ roof, 
but also serve as continuous race- 
ways through which all electrical 
and signal circuit wiring has been 
installed. 

Push buttons at more than 20 
different locations operate solenoid 
valves to close all gas, air, and 
other service lines, and drop out 
the main circuit breakers on power 
panels serving the immediate area, 
and simultaneously report the 
exact location of the trouble to the 
central switchboard operator. The 
boiler, air-conditioning machinery, 
and all central service equipment 
such as air compressors and cen- 
tral water filters were placed in 
the penthouse on the third floor. 

The requirement that air within 
the building be maintained at 50 
per cent relative humidity the year 
round was met by installation of 
Kathabar equipment which re- 
moves excess moisture from the 
air by chemical means. This unit, 
together with two refrigerating 
compressors, provides cooling 
equivalent to the melting of 240 
tons of ice per hour. 


By distributing all the air for 
cooling or heating, summer and 
winter, through a double-duct air- 
conditioning system, the atmos- 
pheric conditions within each 
laboratory area are automatically 
maintained at _ specific levels 
through the use of pneumatic 
controls. 

Lighting of better than 50 foot- 
candles is maintained in the vari- 
ous laboratories, machine shop, 
office, and library, where two-lamp 
fluorescent troffer units have been 
recessed in the acoustical ceilings. 
Egg-crate louvers have been used 
to obtain even diffusion of light in 
the work areas, while diffusing 
glass has been installed for the 
same purpose in the library and 
executive suite. Regular fluores- 
cent tubes installed with reflectors 
are used in lighting the structural 
glass pilasters in the cafeteria 
from within. 

Continuous cold cathode high 
voltage tubing has been used in 
cove lighting around offices in the 
executive suite and in the cafe- 
teria, as well as in the special 
drum-shaped cafeteria fixtures 
and in the entrance lobby. Ingen- 
ious concealed lobby lighting 
helped to solve special architec- 
tural problems. 

Greens, blues, gray, and buff 
colors were used for laboratory 
suites, all of which have asphalt 
tile floors and metal acoustic or 
perforated asbestos ceilings. 

Entrance lobby, corridors and 
stairwells have been faced from 
floor to ceiling with polished Texas 
fossil limestone similar to that 
used in the architectural features 
on the exterior. Floors throughout 
these areas are of colored terrazzo, 
with aluminum division strips, and 
the ceilings have been finished with 
acoustical plaster. Parquet floor- 
ing has been installed in the ma- 


chine shop. 
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| GF 
- STEEL TRANSFER FILES 
are BACK! 


LACE your order now for GF 

Steel Transfer Files, to take care 
of transfer-time needs. Manufacture 
of this popular line of rugged steel 
files has been resumed. Pre-war 
quality and GF special features are 
maintained. 


With GF Steel Transfer Files you 
provide permanent, sure protection 
to valuable records. Dust, dampness. 
insects and rodents are shut out 
effectively. Each case is channel 
reinforced —so constructed that the 
combined weight of the entire, 
loaded stack is carried directly to the 
floor through the reinforcing mem- 
bers. There is no load on the sides of 
cases or drawers to cause distortion 
or interfere with free opening and 
closing of files. 

For further information and prices. 
phone the GF dealer or branch which 


serves you. 


Letter-size case No. 2TL-2 illustrated. Dimensions of 
each case: Outside 13Y6’" wide x 12'%)”" high x 25”’ 
deep. Inside of drawer measures 124%”" x 10%” x 
24'%"’. Also available in Cap size. 








To make for easy opening and closing of drawers, T H E G E NE R A L 


steel rollers are provided — mounted in pairs — 


four rollers to each drawer. ig = FIREPROOFING co. 


One pair of rollers is mounted on the top rear of 


the drawer. Another pair is mounted in the case ; “a H 
ieee, Uias ook daser tes @ Gooke 427 East Dennick Avenue 


voller benring, a YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS e METAL DESKS -¢ METAL FILING CABINETS e¢ STEEL SHELVING 
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“LOOK-UP TIME CUT IN HALF 
BY PENDAFLEX!” says National Credit Office 


1125 filing drawers 
with PENDAFLEX in 
every drawer 


It takes half the time, now that they have installed 
Pendaflex, for National Credit to look up information on 
60,000 concerns. Yes, filing time has been cut in half— 
and misfiling is virtually eliminated! So efficient is their 
Pendaflex filing system, that 6 phone clerks actually relay 
information while the customer waits! 


Oxford Pendaflex 


i adeienememeel 
ace. U.S. war on 


a 
F 


No new cabinets: sim- 
ple frame fits in your 
letter or legal filing 
drawers; folders hang 
on frame! 


hanging folders 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

Your office, too, can cut filing time in 
half and eliminate misfiling with 
Pendaflex — whether in one drawer or 


hundreds! Y our dealer will install one 


trial drawer of Pendaflex hanging 
folders on a" guaranteed to perform” 
basis, or money back! Call him today, 
or send coupon for full details! 


345 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog on Pendaflex 
Filing, and name of nearby dealer. 




















Are Prices Near 


The Peak? 


(Continued from page 9) 


brought about by a tightening of 
credit and ‘a re-imposition of con- 
trols. If wisely administered, this 
might well speed readjustments. 

But this does not add up to a 
total price collapse of the 1921 
variety. Such a price decline can 
come about only through a failure 
in national demand. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its predic- 
tions for 1948 sees another year 
of capacity output with demand 
still outrunning supply. 

A price decline of severe propor- 
tions cannot be expected unless 
some disturbing factor causes 
businessmen and consumers to post- 
pone or cancel their plans for 1948 
expenditure. Such a shock is by no 
means an impossibility. It might 
develop in the international sphere 
or it might come about through 
the psychological repercussions of 
a very drastic fall in commodities. 
If the tempo of business is upset 
by such a shock, the resulting un- 
loading of inventories could pre- 
cipitate a fall in prices and a rise 
in unemployment such as we had 
in 1921. No one knows how our 
international relations will fare 
nor whether a commodity fall (if 
we have one) will be an isolated 
phenomenon or one which will alter 
our business plans. 

Barring such eventualities, the 
continuing inflationary pressures 
will be moderated—perhaps even 
overcome—partly by competition, 
partly by shifts in output toward 
cheaper items, partly by lower- 
priced imports, and possibly in 
greater measure by a weakening in 
agricultural prices. The probabili- 
ties are that we are close to the top 
of the price cycle. Whether we face 
a toboggan slide on the other side 
depends on how buoyant is our 
economy in the face of the shocks 
it must almost inevitably receive. 
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SO EASY TO USE 


Typing on an IBM Electric Typewriter is almost 
effortless. 

At the slight touch of your finger-tip, each key 
responds smoothly and swiftly to your will. 

The quality work: produced on IBM Electric 
Typewriters has been a source of pride and satis- 
faction to thousands of companies and many more 
thousands of typists for as long as 17 years. 

From the first electric model in 1930 to the latest 
today, IBM research, design and production have 
concentrated on, and pioneered in, making elec- 
tricity do the work—well! 


If it's IBM... it is electric 








ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


molamiUaiiim@iiticlsulcliloumelslele-tt) 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION, WORLD HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


“ 











While She Powders 





Her Nose... 





ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business machines 
ever built. Any typewriter can be mounted on the mechanism. 
Then it will type letters—automatically—from two to three 
times faster than human typists can work. Your typist can 
operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can turn out from 
300 to 500 letters a day—each letter completely and individu- 
ally typed with a provision for manual interpolation of names, 
amounts, dates, or any other “personalizing” references. 


RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 
AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in one- 
third the time. 


Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. Rush 
the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete 
description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and collections, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 
companies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO- TYPIST, 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 31, Chicago 22, Ill. 
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How to Start a Form 
Control Program 


(Continued from page 17) 


where due, form in which pre- 
sented, number of copies, disposi- 
tion of copies, description of 
contents, and dates of approval of 
original preparation and_ sub- 
sequent revisions. 

11. Maintaining manual for re- 
tention and destruction of records, 
showing numbers, form 
names, and retention periods in 
the various offices. This manual 
would also include provisions for 
retention and destruction of rec- 
ords other than those on numbered 


form 


forms. 

If centralized forms control in 
your company is considered one of 
the tasks for the near future, it 
will suffice to say there probably is 
room for improvement in control- 
ling expenditures. A haphazard 
method of forms control can be 
costly in many ways. In today’s 
vernacular, money should not be 
poured into “operation rathole.” 

(This is Part I of a series of 
articles on forms control. The 
second part will appear in an early 
issue. ) 


Chains Spend Record 


Sum to Modernize 


CCORDING to a recent survey 

by Chain Store Age, the na- 
tion’s chain stores spent $386,- 
500,000 for store construction 
and remodeling in 1947, which set 
an all-time record to surpass the 
previous 1941 peak. 


—- = t — ee eee eee eee ee _ , . es. ‘. 22 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 31 . Repor ts alg received from 365 
RUSH 610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, lil . chains operating 29,037 stores — 
Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 300 to 500 individually typewritten - ¢ a ; 
letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All information is free and I am under no obligation. —_ than 23 ie cent of all chain 
the tas : | stores in operation. On the basis 
Satin Conpey ! of these reports conservative es- 
. eeee ee 1 e ° 
pe : timates were made for the entire 
Free! Cis > ete noe ' | field to determine the total ex- 
Nese RE AEA REO NaN RECA ” Bees Lonemtod,” ol 
a a a 1 | penditure. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
RATHER DO... 
OR GO FISHING? 


January 1948 





Why “beat your brains out” trying to uncover the facts and figures 
you need in developing your 1948 sales program? 


Why wonder how much it is costing you to sell your product in a 
given territory; how you can re-arrange territories to reduce selling 
costs and increase profits; or how your salesmen stack up individually 
on a cost-of-selling basis? 


It’s just like a vacation from worry to call in STATISTICAL for the 
answers to questions like these that vitally affect your business. 


STATISTICAL offers the personnel and facilities to tabulate the in- 
formation—right from your own sales records—and at far less cost 
in time and money than would be required to do the job yourself. 
This experience and know-how are backed up by the largest inde- 
pendent punch-card tabulating service in the country. 


Phone HARrison 2700 today for a brochure describing this complete 
tabulating, calculating and statistical typing service. 


STETiSTICd, taBULATING COMPANY 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois * Telephone—HARrison 2700 
In St. Levis: Arcade Building, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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NEW! 


A streamlined vest-pocket guide to 
o. America’s most popular restaurants 





If you enjoy good eating, if you like to entertain your customers and 
friends at restaurants where the food is tops, then you’ll want to get a copy 
of this new, handy, “pint-sized” guide to America’s favorite eating places. 


Lists 2,000 Restaurants Men Prefer 


The best places to eat listed in this “Where TO EAT” guide were selected 
by popular vote from thousands of businessmen, newspapermen, gourmets, 
and others who know their way around. A special feature is a list of the 
fifty most popular restaurants in the entire United States. 


“WHERE TO EAT” besides giving 
you the name and address of each 
restaurant, tells in most cases what 
the specialty of the house is, 
whether liquor is served, the price 
range, and the atmosphere of the 
dining spot—French, Italian, 
American, etc. Yet with all that in- 
formation this handy Guide is 
smaller than the palm of your hand. 
It measures only 3” by 4%”. slips 
easily into brief case, glove com- 
partment, or coat pocket. To get 
your copy by return mail use order 


$1.00 


A DARTNELL BOOK 


Size 3” by 434”. 
Sent Postpaid at 
Once. Price... 
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Order Form 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Il. 
I ae Fe gs 


ee copies of WHERE TO EAT at $1.00 each; 
$10.80 a dozen. OC Bill company (1 Check attached 


*If order is for less than two copies attach remittance 

















Individual ae 
ON ie ice ass Sen ns ea areca he ate ee 
Street 
City and Zone State a 
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Burlington's Newest 
Vista-Dome Trains 


(Continued from page 30) 


Minneapolis at 10:45, while its 
twin leaves Minneapolis at 4:15, 
arriving in Chicago at 11:00 p.m. 
This is good running time — 6 
hours and 45 minutes for the 437 
mile run. At times, the train speed 
reaches 84 miles per hour. 

A number of innovations have 
been included in these trains. 
There is double the usual wash- 
room facilities, both fluorescent 
and incandescent _ illumination, 
draftless air-conditioning, sound- 
proofing, foam rubber seat cush- 
ions, baggage section for heavy 
luggage as well as baggage racks 
over the seats. 

The domes are enclosed with 
curved laminated glass, the outside 
layer being one-quarter of an inch 
thick, tempered and heat resisting ; 
a quarter-inch air space, and an- 
other quarter-inch glass layer. 

What modern, fast, air-con- 
ditioned trains will do for traffic 
is seen in the Burlington’s ex- 
perience on the Chicago-Twin 
Cities run. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of fast daylight service, a 
survey showed that the average 
daylight passenger business be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities 
between 1930-1933 was 14 
through passengers northbound, 
and 12 southbound. 

First fast daylight service was 
inaugurated on the Burlington 
April 21, 1935, with trains de- 
signed to accommodate 88 pas- 
sengers, with one trip each way 
daily. The new trains brought so 
much business, and were com- 
pletely sold out so much of the 
time, with demand for more space, 
that additional service was neces- 
sary. Double daily service was 
established, and by 1936 the three- 
car trains were replaced with six- 
car trains. Now, the Vista-Dome 
Twin Zephyrs accommodate 149 
more passengers per train, with 
the new 85-foot cars. 
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Which Girl 


GETS MORE 


The girl at the right. The girl at-the left? 
She’s just working barder. She must assemble, 
interleave, type and register information 
through many thicknesses of paper, correct 
carbon copies individually. 

But the other young lady types on a single 
sheet—a new Multilith reproducing master 
which already has the form on it in reproduc- 
ing ink. She makes erasures just once. Then 
from this ove writing, she quickly transforms 
blank paper into finished business records — 








Purchasing * Receiving * Inventory * Order Writing * Shipping * Billing 


WORK DONE? 





complete with form and written information 
—on a Multigraph duplicator. 

These amazing new masters provide few or 
many clean, legible copies—will even repro- 
duce themselves—make a master from a master ! 

A demonstration will show how the exclu- 
sive Multilith process can speed work-flow, cut 
costs, eliminate stocks of printed forms. Ask 
your local Multigraph representative, or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK ALE US PAT OFF 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Mark 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Mail us. Female 


One lone girl, face to face with a 
flock of letters that have to be opened, 
stacked, sorted and routed in a hurry 
--.and only an old fashioned hand 
letter opener to help her! Wasteful as 
writing business letters in long hand! 

Better get her a Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener and have the job done 
in a fraction of the time. The electric 
MailOpener opens a whole morning’s 
mail in less than a minute...gives girls 
more time for other work... gets 
letters to the right people on time. 

Safe as it is speedy, the MailOpener 
accommodates envelopes of various 
sizes and thicknesses, without cutting 
contents. Streamlined in looks as it is 
in action, the MailOpener is a helpful 

Be new business machine. 
Put your letter-opening onan 
—j “express” basis with this new 
a MailOpener. Phone our nearest 
Z office ...or write for illustrated 
j folder to Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
2129 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


@ PITNEY-BOWES 
= MAILQPENER 


Built and serviced by world’s largest 
makers of mailing machines. Branches 
in 63 cities in the U.S. and Canada. 
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Yes, Costs Can Be Reduced 


(Continued from page 15) 


number of practical and easily 
adaptable suggestions to com- 
panies in other fields considering 
building new plants or modernizing 
old ones. 

The exterior of the four-story 
building is face brick, stone, and 
granite, with an imposing nine- 
story brick-and-stone tower rising 
above the entrance. Over-all di- 
mensions are 191 by 281 feet, each 
floor covering 53,433 square feet, 
with a total volume of nearly 4 
million cubic feet. The building 
dominates an entire block. Built of 
reinforced concrete on floating 
foundations, it is entirely free of 
the usual sway or vibration caused 
by heavy presses. This ultra- 
modern structure was designed by 
Friedman, Alschuler & Sincere, 
Chicago architects and engineers. 
Interiors were created by James 
Eppenstein, of Eppenstein and 
Schwab, Chicago. 

Mr. Newman’s plan for provid- 
ing ideal working conditions is 
illustrated in the latest designs for 
increasing plant and office effi- 
ciency. For example, heated pipes 
are embedded in the floor of an 
unloading ramp which leads into 
the basement stockroom. This 
ramp is kept free of ice or snow 
by Prestone which circulates 
through the pipes. Presses, finished 
stockroom, and shipping depart- 
ment are on the first floor. 

Executive offices and general of- 
fices are on the second floor. Here 
also are the art, camera, and 
platemaking departments. The 
building is generally windowless 
with an exception of a few windows 
for matching colors in daylight. It 
is air-conditioned for year-around 
efficiency and comfort. Two 225- 
ton Carrier air-conditioning units 
are situated in the tower. The air 
is filtered by electronics and oil. 
Automatic control holds the 
humidity within 1 per cent up or 
down of the desired humidity. In 


winter, the plant is heated by 
Todd forced draft rotary oil 
burners with steam radiation used 
at the Thermopane windows. 

Although the building is _fire- 
proof, an overhead sprinkling sys- 
tem adds further protection. 
Washrooms, lockers, ventilating 
system, and power outlets are in 
the center of each floor for easy 
access. There are two freight 
elevators and three passenger, all 
automatic. Indirect fluorescent 
lighting provides 45 to 50 foot- 
candles of illumination at desk 
level for detail work. 

Although large bronze and glass 
doors lead into the first-floor lobby 
of Italian marble, a more informal 
atmosphere is found on the second 
floor. Here, a reception room com- 
bines pleasant colors, spacious- 
ness, and living plants. 

Executive offices are reached 
through a long corridor with cross 
beams overhead which serve a two- 
fold purpose: These beams conceal 
indirect fluorescent lighting and 
create the impression of width. At 
one end of the corridor is a library 
finished in padded, tan leather 
walls and furnishing. The green- 
and-brown color combination is 
complemented by a large illumi- 
nated mural. 

Executive offices finished in 
walnut are furnished to fit the oc- 
cupant’s taste. A dark-brown 
carpet and colorful rust, brown, 
and cream draperies match the 
furnishings in Mr. Newman’s of- 
fice. Both furniture and woodwork 
are of straight-grained walnut in 
natural finish. 

An unusual, specially designed 
L-shaped desk with a leather in- 
laid top provides room for cus- 
tomer conferences. Adjoining Mr. 
Newman’s office is his personal 
living room, which has dark-green 
walls that set off the modernistic 
light furniture and neutral colored 
Acoustone ceiling. 
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THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 


What is it that brings one man success in life, and mediocrity or failure to his brother? 
It can’t be mental capacity. There is not the difference in our mentalities that is indicated by 
the difference in performance. 
The answer is, some men succeed because they cheerfully pay the price of success while others, 
though they claim ambition and a desire to succeed, are unwilling to pay that price. 





THE PRICE OF SUCCESS IS— 


To use all your courage to force yourself to con- 
centrate on the problem in hand; to think of it 
deeply and constantly; to study it from all angles, 
and to plan ahead. 


To have a high and sustained determination to 
achieve what you plan to accomplish, not only 
when conditions are favorable to its accomplish- 
ment, but in spite of all adverse circumstances 
which may arise. 

To refuse to believe that there are any circum- 
stances sufficiently strong to defeat you in the 
accomplishment of your purpose. 


Hard? Of course. That’s why so many men never 
reach for success, yield instead to the siren call of 
the rut and remain on the beaten paths that are 
for beaten men. Nothing of note has ever been 
achieved without constant endeavor, some pain 
and ceaseless application of the lash of ambition. 


That’s the price of success. Every man should 
ask himself: Am I willing to endure the pain of this 
struggle for the rewards and the glory that go with 
achievement? Or shall I accept the uneasy and in- 
adequate contentment that comes with mediocrity? 
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If you are willing to pay the price of success, 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute can help you 
chart your course and supply the knowledge of 
business fundamentals that is necessary for well- 


rounded executive competence. 


Since 1909 more than 430,000 men have bene- 
fitted by the Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service, including many of the nation’s fore- 


most businessmen and industrialists. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s story issummed 
up in a 64-page booklet—“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” A copy is offered, without cost, to 
anyone who is interested. Every business head and 
ambitious employee within his organization will 
want to read it. Simply send in the coupon below. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 595, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


SE SS A SS A a a a 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 595, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


Posktiom . . . . ccccvccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsesseecoeosooscocooooss 
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BUILDING A SOUND 
WAGE STRUCTURE 


through 


JOB EVALUATION 
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4 ‘\ write for this 
FREE 


This 24-page bulletin will show 
you how the guesswork can be 
taken out of your wage struc- 
ture and how equitable wage 
and salary scales can be estab- 
lished in your plant. A few of 
the many topics discussed are: 


@ Job Evaluation Methods 
@ Job Evaluation Report 


@ Developing Equitable 
Pay Schedules 


@ Wage Structure 
@ Use of Rating Scale 
@ Point-Rating Method 


@ Job Titles, Job Specifi- 
cations 


@ Cooperation with Unions 


@ Management Position 
Evaluation 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed methods of job clas- 
sification and evaluation and 
pay determination that have 
proved most effective in help- 
ing management handle wage 
and salary problems fairly. 
Perhaps we can help you also 
with this difficult problem. 


Write for a copy of the pam- 
phlet today! Address Dept. 
1AB. 
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Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





GIs’ Sales Records 


Trop Nonveterans 


N RECRUITING new salesmen 

management would do well to 
give veterans preference over non- 
veterans, according to Harry R. 
White, executive secretary of the 
Sales Executive Club of New York. 

Mr. White reports that a recent 
club survey covering several top 
business organizations to deter- 
mine whether or not veterans em- 
ployed as salesmen since the war 
are succeeding, shows that vet- 
erans have a “slight but definite 
edge over” nonveterans. 

For example, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., one of the com- 
panies queried in the survey, em- 
phasizes that more than 25 per 
cent of its present sales staff are 
veterans. According to Paul Sea- 
man, eastern sales manager, in re- 
plying to the survey, “The average 
age of our sales force has been 
lowered 10 years since the war, be- 
cause the veterans of this war have 
come out with a mature attitude 
toward life and are ready to as- 
sume responsibility more quickly. 
They are easier to train and aver- 
age more pay than other salesmen 
of equal background and age who 
were not in the armed forces.” 

As chairman of the Sales Execu- 
tives Club’s veterans placement 
council Mr. Seaman interviewed 
more than 20,000 veterans. A 
similar program was conducted in 
the midwest by Gerald T. Morrow, 
vice president of Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., and chairman of the veterans 
council committee of the Chicago 
Sales Executive Club. 

General Foods Corporation is 
another company reporting favor- 
able results with ex-GI salesmen. 
As a result of this policy a large 
number of the General Foods 
salesmen are between the ages of 
21 and 30, according to T. P. 
Dixon, personnel assistant. Gen- 
eral Foods was one of the first 
large corporations to _ receive 


certification from the Veterans 
Administration for on-the-job 
training provisions under the GI 
Bill of Rights. 

“Our experience in training 
these war veterans as General 
Foods salesmen has worked out 
better than many of us thought it 
would,” Mr. Dixon reports. “We 
are careful in selecting them, we 
train them intensively and evalu- 
ate each man every 6 months to 
determine his progress. We have 
not been disappointed in any of 
the ex-GI’s we have hired so far.” 

At the Lily-Tulip Cup Corpora- 
tion, Fen K. Doscher, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, agrees in 
his reply to the survey that vet- 
erans are succeeding as salesmen. 

Mr. Doscher points out that: 
“The World War II veteran hired 
as a salesman comes to us with a 
sober attitude and a desire to make 
good quickly. He feels that he has 
lost several years of his life and 
must make up for that. Perhaps 
for that reason he can become 
easily discouraged. A continuing 
program of morale-building is im- 
portant and his supervisors must 
work closely with him for at least 
6 months, studying his mental at- 
titude and his motivations.” 

According to H. B. Elmer, 
manager of the Globe-Wernicke 
Company, office furniture and sta- 
tionery suppliers, family and other 
responsibilities tend to make the 
salesman-veteran more valuable to 
his employer. Globe-Wernicke has 
trained numerous veterans on an 
on-the-job training program. 

“One advantage we have in hir- 
ing veterans is that most of them 
who come to us are married and 
have to work harder,” Mr. Elmer 
reports, “Before the war, the typi- 
cal college graduate who came to 
us as a rookie salesman had no 
responsibilities and didn’t really 
have to work for a living.” 
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Rising costs plus the demands created by an all-time peak in business volume have 
meant added authority and responsibility for office managers who have been re- 
quired to plan their work to match the expanded needs of most departments. For 
news and information that will help the office manager, follow this department 








VERY EXECUTIVE in every 

department in a business is de- 
pendent upon office management 
for facts and figures which enable 
him to plan, to determine policy 
‘and to know, at all times, which 
way the business is going. Office 
management today, more impor- 
tant to business than ever before, 
serves every phase of the business ; 
its usefulness and functions have 
expanded, and upon its efficiency 
depend the top management plan- 
ning and decisions. 


* 
ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 


ment association is currently 
releasing to members its first inter- 
national survey of office unioniza- 
tion. Prepared from data sub- 
mitted by 1,180 companies em- 
ploying 287,440 office workers in 
212 cities in the United States and 
Canada, the survey is probably the 
most comprehensive one in_ this 
field. Nonmembers may procure a 
copy for $1 through association 
headquarters. 


* 


JOHN ROSS, whom readers 
« will remember as the author of 
a provocative series of articles in 
1947, is conducting a class in Sys- 
tems and Procedures. Classes will 
be held on Saturday mornings 
(9 a.m. to 12 noon for 10 weeks 
beginning January 17). Full in- 
formation may be had from Mr. 
Ross, who is manager of the Sys- 
tems and Procedures Department 
of Continental Can Company’s 
New York Office. 


January 1948 


EORGE I. SIMPSON of 

People’s Gas, Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, and chairman of the 
Office Management Association of 
Chicago exhibit committee, reports 
that all space has been sold for the 
association’s exhibit at the Stevens 
Hotel Exhibition Hall. The exhibit 
will be held February 2, 3, and 4 
in conjunction with the 5th An- 
nual Seminar of the Office Manage- 
ment Association. Frank E. Kelly 
of General Candy Corporation is 
chairman of the seminar. 


* 
B. DICK COMPANY, widely 


*known manufacturers of 
Mimeograph products for stencil 
duplication, is building a new 
plant in the village of Niles, just 
northwest of Chicago’s city limits. 
The company now has two places 
of business in Chicago, one the 
general offices and headquarters 
on Jackson Boulevard, the other 
the big plant on West Lake Street. 
When the new plant in Niles is 
completed, both office and factory 
operation will be combined under 
one roof. From the same neighbor- 
hood in Chicago the famed Ad- 
dressograph plant moved to Cleve- 
land to join with the Multigraph 
organization in a combined plant 
that accommodates the manufac- 
turing of both Addressograph and 
Multigraph products as well as 
the offices. Chicago’s near west 
side is ‘losing some of its most 
famous companies. In this same 
neighborhood Western Electric 
Company once had its main plant 
and offices. And, come to think of 


it, The Cracker Jack Company, 
which moved southwest, also was 
a member of the roster of famous 
companies on Chicago’s near west 
side some years back. 


* 


PPLICANTS for employment 

in a certain Chicago office in- 
creased, and more of them were 
hired after the company refur- 
bished its offices, a personnel man 
reports to us. The old offices were 
drab and dreary, with obsolete 
furniture, overcrowding and a 
general air of confusion. New 
furniture, drapes on the windows, 
a new floor covering, and better 
lighting brought a wholly new at- 
mosphere to the offices, and it is 
claimed that many applicants for 
work are at least partially per- 
suaded to accept positions the 
minute they see the surroundings 
in which they are to work. Pre- 
viously some applicants stated 
frankly that they did not care to 
work in such gloomy surroundings. 
Good equipment, pleasant working 
conditions, and good tools with 
which to work are an undoubted 
asset in attracting the right type 
of employees. 


* 


RANSCRIPTION SUPERVI- 

SORS’ Association of New 
York is holding its “Little Busi- 
ness Show” at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel, January 12. The 
show will follow the regular 
monthly dinner meeting. The 
Transcription Supervisors’ asso- 
ciation was established in 1930 by 
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Suggestion System 
WORKS BETTER 


Many cases on record show the Morton 
Suggestion System has succeeded where 
other systems failed. Here are some of 
the factors that make the Morton Sys- 
tem the outstanding method of utilizing 
employee thinking ability. 


Does a Complete Job 


Going far beyond “‘idea collection,” 
the Morton System provides a syste- 
matic ‘‘follow through’’ program cov- 
ering every angle of suggestion system 
operation in any plant or office. 


Uses Proved Methods and Material 


Thought-stimulating material, cabinets, 
operating manuals—in fact everything 
used in the Morton System has been de- 
signed by experts who know the ‘‘idea 
business,” 


Provides Unlimited Experience 


From more than 10,000 installations 
since 1927, the Morton System has 
gained experience available to its users 
in no other way. 

Get the eye-opening story on what 
this morale boosting business tool can 
do for you. Write today for cost-free 
details; they’Il be more complete if you 
mention nature of your busi- 
ness and number of employees. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


5127 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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12 supervisors of centralized 
stenographic and typing depart- 
ments. Its membership is now 
more than 150 and meetings are 
held regularly. 


* 
OMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Corporation has a new wall 
chart which shows the correct 
postage and town and date circle 
for first class mail, registered mail, 
third class mail, third class bulk 
mail, and parcel post or fourth 
class mail. This wall chart will be 
useful in any mailing room and 
may be had on request to Com- 
mercial Controls. 


* 


YCLE BILLING, perhaps the 
most rapidly growing develop- 
ment in billing, has been men- 
tioned in these columns many 
times. When it first began to gain 
ground many accounting authori- 
ties were afraid of it and said it 
would not work. But the inherent 
merits in the plan won out, and to- 
day it has more boosters than ever 
before. We think perhaps it could 
be useful in many fields in which it 
is still untried. Mosler Safe Com- 
pany and Craig Cycle Billing Files 
have joined hands to produce 
equipment for cycle billing. The 
new equipment is being exhibited 
at the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association convention in January 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 


* 


FFICE SALARIES show no 

signs of leveling off. Well 
trained help still seems to be 
scarcer than it was during the war 
period. New demands on office 
management requiring additional 
facts, figures, reports, and analyti- 
cal summaries of figures call for a 
higher type of office worker than 
we have ever had in the past. What 
has happened is that many com- 
panies have realized for the first 
time that their office was not doing 
the job necessary to enable top 
management to plan ahead and to 
know what is happening in a busi- 
ness. This has meant many new 


jobs for the office to perform— 
jobs which would have been im- 
possible only a few years ago be- 
cause systems and equipment were 
not available. 


© 


OMMERCIAL FURNITURE 
Company, well known Chicago 
manufacturers of Lincoln Desks, 
is about ready to announce a new 
departure in office desks which 
actually gives the executive a time 
and money saving system of daily 
routine. It includes some new fea- 
tures, never before embodied in of- 
fice furniture, which gives man- 
agement men a new approach to 
the business of handling the day’s 
routine with the least amount of 
lost motion. 


. 


F. COOLEY, methods research 
» department, Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 
told the audience at a recent AMA 
meeting that three words describe 
the most effective method of mak- 
ing an office work with less red 
tape. He said, “Eliminate, com- 
bine and simplify.” We think this 
is a good goal for 1948 office man- 
agement programs. 


* 
FFICE MANAGEMENT men 


who complain (and there are 
many of them) that the top man- 
agement will not give them the 
tools required to do a good job 
need help in salesmanship. Assum- 
ing that the office manager is right 
when he wants more tools, whether 
that be furniture, machines, or 
other equipment, he ought to be 
able to sell top management on 
setting up a budget for the pur- 
pose of acquiring proper equip- 
ment. Trouble comes in the office 
manager’s talking about equip- 
ment in terms of his needs, and 
not in terms of results to the busi- 
ness as a whole. When top man- 
agement really understands what 
new facts and management aids 
can come as a result of certain new 
equipment, there is usually little 
difficulty in getting budget recog- 
nition for it. 
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Many manufacturers of office equipment and supplies are still finding it difficult 
to keep pace with the demand for their products. A number of companies are plan- 


ning now for the months ahead by placing their orders well in advance. For infor- 


mation about new office equipment shown here write to ‘“‘American Business”’ 








New Paywrite Speeds 
Payroll Operations 


THE NEW Paywrite unit and Paywrite 
forms made by The Reynolds & Reynolds 
Company are carefully engineered to 
eliminate waste motion and speed pay- 
roll preparation, whether it’s for 15, 50, 
or 500 employees. Three records are 
made with one writing, and only one 
form—the earnings records—need be 
handled. Up to 50 payroll checks or cash 
forms and the payroll summary are pre- 
loaded and held in position by pegs; the 
guide is set once each pay period and 
assures accurate registration. The Pay- 
write unit is simple to use, light and 
compact. Collapsible legs may be pulled 
out to provide a comfortable writing 
angle when in use. 


G-W’s Streamliner Desk 
Now Available 


GLOBE-WERNICKE Company an- 
nounces its new Streamliner Desk is now 
available. Beauty and convenience are 
combined in this modern desk which has 
rounded outside edges and is finished in 
seal gray. Bases are dark green to match 
the linoleum top. The top is formed by an 
exclusive process which eliminates end 
cowling and metal binder strips on the 
edges; no metal touches the arms; there 
is no reflection or glare. All pedestal 
drawers are interchangeable and operate 
on floating roller suspension. Rubber 
bumpers cushion the closing of drawers. 


January 1948 


IBM’s Electric Card 
Stencil Typewriter 


THE ELECTRIC Card Stencil Type- 
writer shown below is a new addition to 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration’s line of electric typewriters. It 
has a special carriage for holding and 
feeding card stencils; a backing strip to 
protect the platen; a separate record 
strip holder to keep a carbon record of 
stencils. The 12-inch machine accom- 
modates stencils up to 414 inches wide; 
2-inch stencils can be typed on the upper 
margin; stencils deeper than 2 inches 
can be typed on the lower 2-inch position 
of the stencil. IBM impression control 
assures a perfectly cut stencil. 








Ediphone Offers New 
Mercury Shaver 


WHILE it has the same fundamental 
design as other Ediphone shavers, the 
new Mercury Shaver made by the Edi- 
phone Division of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., has been streamlined, some parts 
eliminated, and the mechanism simplified. 
The cutter produces a smooth, perfectly 
reconditioned cylinder for additional 
dictation, yet removes a minimum of 
material. 
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Colorslide Projector Is 
Rapid and Precise 


DESIGNED to provide greater screen 
brilliance, more even illumination, and 
coolness of operation are features of the 
new Spencer 2- by 2-inch colorslide 
projector at left, made by the American 
Optical Company. The company states 
the projector’s spiral focusing is rapid 
and precise, and an efficient heat-absorb- 
ing glass, plus fan cooling, assures slide 
safety. Easy access to bulb and con- 
densers is permitted. The projector 
comes in a compact carrying case, open- 
ing from the side, and holding accessories 
and slides. Available in 150-, 200-, and 
300-watt models. 


Figuring Machine Is 
Small but Versatile 


SO SMALL it can be carried in one 
hand, dropped in a desk drawer, or car- 
ried in traveling bags is the Llorens 
Figuring Machine made by Universal 
Business Machines Corporation. Yet it 
can perform all business figuring tasks; 
it has a 10-column capacity and adds, 
lists, multiplies, divides, nonadds, non- 
prints, has direct subtraction, visible 
totals. two-color visible printing. It 
prints in standard type on standard 
paper rolls. Weight 7 pounds, size at 
base, 5 by 8 by 31, inches. 


Metal Moistener for 
Letters or Stamps 


E. W. PIKE & Company has added a 
new, unbreakable cast-iron moistener for 
letters, stamps, labels, etc. to its line of 
Better Moisteners. Model 3C, at left, 
has a rubber-padded base, and a self- 
cleaning, adjustable, 3-inch brush. There 
are no moving parts—just slide the letter 
through the holder. It has an attractive 
black wrinkle finish and chromium cover; 
made to retail at a modest price. 


Magnesium Folding Chair 
Strong and Comfortable 


MADE of magnesium, upholstered in 
washable, stain-proof Naugahyde, and 
styled to harmonize with today’s in- 
teriors, the Solid Kumfort Chairs shown 
at left are light in weight, yet com- 
fortable and strong. The chair folds and 
stacks flat. To open the chair, simply 
press down the seat; to fold, press down 
on the front rung, which raises the seat 
and causes the seat cushion to close 
against the back cushion. These chairs 
are especially useful as reserve seating 
to be held in readiness for company 
meetings of all kinds. Maker is Louis 
Rastetter and Sons Company. 





Copyholders for Key 
Punch Machines 


HENRY I. RICHARDS introduced a 
new line of copyholders for use on IBM 
key-punch machines. There are four 
models, each in a different size. Model D 
is shown above installed on an alpha- 
betical key-punch machine. Top clamp 
adjusts height of copy; line indicator 
adjusts angle of copy; rotation knob 
moves line indicator up or down rapidly. 





Small Liquid Duplicator 
With Fingertip Control 


COPY-PLUS,- Inc., has a new spirit 
duplicator which is compact, light 
weight, and simple to use. Just type, 
write, or draw on the master; start the 
fluid supply and other mechanism, all 
operated with fingertip control, and the 
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first turn produces a positive copy, face 
up. Drum surface handles sizes 3 by 5 
up to 9 by 17; weight, 25 pounds. 





New Suggestion Cabinet 
Has Modern Design 


IN KEEPING with modern design 
trends, the new cabinet for use in em- 
ployee suggestion systems, announced by 
Personnel Materials Company, is ar- 
ranged so that installation avoids pos- 
sible interference with passing traffic. It 
occupies wall space 2114 inches wide by 
15, inches high, and the poster frame 
which is at the side of the receptacle for 
suggestions accommodates 91,- by 13- 
inch posters of any thickness. Posters 
are locked in place by the door to the 
suggestion receptacle. Maximum pro- 
jection from the wall is 31/4, inches. 





Operadio Offers the Dual 
Program Master 


WITH A capacity up to 90 individual 
speakers, Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Program Master “60,” dual 
channel console is engineered as a central 
sound control to operate through loud- 
speaker outlets in various rooms, depart- 
ments, auditoriums, cafeterias. etc. Two 
programs may be transmitted simul- 
taneously to different rooms or groups; 
and with the optional intercommunica- 
tion panel, two-way conversations may 
be carried on without interfering with 
the program channels. The Program 
Master is housed in a mahogany brown, 
metal console. 


January 1948 
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Fortagraph CUTS COPYING TIME 


—AND REDUCES COST 


The form above shows a total of 105 copies made 
from fourteen different records. By the most con- 
servative estimate, the manual copying time for 
those records would be over eight hours. And that 
does not include any correcting or proofreading 
time. But Portagraph will do them in 134 hours. 
This new analysis form enables you to estimate 
just how much copying time Portagraph will save 
you. Simply have your typists use this form to 
keep a record of the copying they do. When they 
return the completed form, total up column 6 
(see illustration) and divide by 60. The answer 
will be about the number of hours it takes to 
make Portagraph copies of those same records. 








Portagraph will cut your copying time 
by over 80% and reduce your copying 
costs to less than half the cost of typing 
the copies. In addition, Portagraph 
copies are true facsimile copies—they 
show seals, signatures, or rubber stamps 
which typewritten copies cannot show. 
Portagraph copies may be introduced 
as legal evidence. 


qu GET YOUR SUPPLY OF THESE FORMS TODAY... THEY'RE FREE au 


A PHOTO RECORDS DIV: RM 2682 
315 FOURTH AVE + NEW YORK 10 
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More and more companies are recognizing that clerical tasks are no longer consid- 
ered merely routine functions of one department. If properly planned and adminis- 
tered, systems and procedure work in every department can be made an important 
tool in serving top and middle management, by producing better, less costly figures 











Microfilms being stacked at Acme Steel Company contain 
the film records of 40,000 engineering drawings. These 27 
rolls of film are equivalent to 17 miles of full-size drawings 


1. Microfilming Cuts 
Acme Storage Space 


TO REDUCE the amount of storage 
space required for a constantly increas- 
ing number of valuable records, the 
Acme Steel Company recently installed 
microfilming departments at its Archer 
Avenue and Riverdale plants in Chicago. 

Use of microfilming at Acme Steel will 
recover for other uses space formerly 
used for dead storage. Besides additional 
space, filming of engineering and clerical 
records will release filing equipment 
needed for other functions. Also, copies 
of important documents, records, and 
drawings are safeguarded against loss or 
deterioration of the original while in use. 
It will also improve research in old 
records since the records will be easier 
to obtain and cleaner to handle. 

Putting records on film at Acme is one 
part of the job and another important 
part is being able to find the right pic- 
ture when needed. Index pattern for 
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drawings was solved by adapting a draw- 
ing number reference file to show the 
roll number and position of the film of 
each drawing. Systems at both plants 
are uniform so personnel who work with 
the system at one plant will know the 
system at the other. 

Some idea of the saving in storage 
space obtained is illustrated by what 
happens to a large size drawing when 
microfilmed. For example, when a draw- 
ing 27 inches by 40 inches is photo- 
graphed, the picture is only slightly 
larger than a postage stamp. At the 
Archer Avenue plant where the first 
phase of the program has been com- 
pleted, drawings which formerly required 
90 drawers for storage now take 60. 

After old drawings are microfilmed, 
they are disposed of. Current drawings 
and those required for making prints are 
retained. By placing the film in a reader 
an enlarged view of the postage stamp 
size drawing can be obtained. Or if a 
drawing is needed to make prints again, 


All engineering drawings at the Acme Steel Company are 
carefully indexed. Using this machine any drawing can be 
enlarged and detailed references checked in a few minutes 


the picture may be restored to its origi- 
nal size on tracing cloth. Formerly when 
a drawing became old and a little hard 
to read it was either necessary to con- 
tinue to work from bad prints or re- 
draw it. 

In microfilming engineering drawings 
pictures are taken on 100-foot reels of 
film. The microfilm camera operator de- 
termines the size of the picture which 
will be made and adjusts the camera 
accordingly. The operator can make 
from 1,000 to 1,500 pictures a day. 

Camera used for photographing rec- 
ords other than drawings is more auto- 
matic than the one used on drawings. 
Papers to be photographed are fed into 
a letter box-like slot. This camera can 
take up to 2,000 pictures per hour. 

Microfilming does not introduce the 
usual fire hazard since a safety-base film 
is used. However, microfilm records re- 
quire the same care that paper records 
do and must be protected against fire, 
water, mold, chemical and _ physical 
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change. At the Acme Steel Company 
microfilm records are kept in special 
cabinets where humidity conditions are 
controlled. 


2. Office Space Problem 
Solved with Template 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL templates 
used in planning office layouts were an 
important factor in gaining a better 
utilization of space recently when the 
Pacific coast office of Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, San Francisco, was 
rearranged. 

Arnold B. Brown, assistant resident 
manager of the Pacific coast office, re- 
ports: “Efforts to solve our growing 
space requirements (covering floor areas 
where there was no additional floor space 
to be had) merely by suitable rearrange- 
ments of desks and other office equip- 
ment, is what prompted us to resort to 
three-dimensional templates. The idea 
was to give management a visual concept 
of new arrangements in miniature so the 
layouts could be studied before actually 
authorizing the moves. The advantage 
over paper templates or drawings, of 
course, is that it gives height perspectives 
which, when considered in relation to 
sources of light, ventilation, aisle ar- 
rangements, proximity to other depart- 
ments, building obstructions, etc., are 
important factors in planning the well- 
laid-out office. 

“The ease of altering the positions of 
the individual pieces on squared-off 
scaled paper makes it possible to try all 
types of arrangements in a relatively 
short time, without. the use of conven- 
tional drawing equipment. The templates 
are constructed from wood and are 
roughly made to resemble the equipment 
represented. Length, height, and width 
dimensions are suitably stamped on each 
piece, and are put into use by means of 
adhering adhesive to the bottoms of the 











5S NEW BUSINESS HANDBOOKS -- 


to help you cope with today’s demands! 


business 


... an indispensable part 
of every library of practical 
management: 











Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE, Professor of Management. 
New York University; with a Board of over 100 Contribut- 
ing Specialists. Under auspices of National Office Manage- 


ment Association. 


FoR EVERYONE concerned with office management, this 
new reference offers the all-around guidance of the best 


current practice. 


Covers: Office Organization; Per- 
sonnel—office force, control, super- 
vision, compensation, employee re- 
lations, employees’ security plans; 
Physical—environment, use of of- 
fice space; Operation—standardiza- 
tion, furniture, equipment, supplies, 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


a Handbook 


forms, correspondence, filing, repro- 
duction, recording systems; Control 


—planning, scheduling, dispatching 


work, cost control, reports, publica- 
tions, information sources ; Manage- 
ment working data. 169 illustra- 
| $6.00 


FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 


Edited by JULES I. BOGEN, Professor of Finance, New York 
University; Editor, Journal of Commerce (N. Y.). With a 
Board of 70 Contributing and Consulting Editors. 


THIRD, COMPLETELY revised edition of this standard Hand- 
book. Gives support and counsel of seasoned judgment 
and invaluable experience in all the varied aspects of 


practical finance. 


27 SECTIONS INCLUDE: 


markets; interest 


ment obligations ; financial reports ; 
security analysis; savings institu- 


Security capital; fixed capital; dividends, 


govern- surplus; intercorporate relations; 
recapitalizations ; reorganizations, 








tions; promotion; corporate stock ; 
bond financing; money, credit, 
banking ; trusts ; international bank- 
ing; financial planning; working 


bankruptcy; pension, profit-sharing 
plans; commodity trading; mathe- 
matics of finance. Flexible binding, 
1,289 pp. $1.50 














templates so one side sticks to the tem- 

plate and the other to the scaled paper 

by application of slight pressure.” ARKETI N G HAN DBO OK 
Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM, Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University; Staff Editor, Albert W. Frey, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, Dartmouth College. With a Board of 
69 Contributing and Consulting Editors. 
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3. Bulletin Tells How HANDBOOK 


To Cut Letter Costs 


LETTER writing remains one of the 
most costly of all clerical tasks. Recent 
surveys on business letter-writing costs 
indicate the cost of each letter ranges 
from 75 cents to as high as $1.25. 

To help executives write more effective 
letters and to cut letter-writing costs, 
the standards committee of the National 
Office Management Association recently 
issued a bulletin on simplified business 


A BRAND-NEW Handbook for those interested in mar- 
keting operation and sales management. Brings to- 
gether unsurpassed compact presentations of modern 
scientific marketing method and practical selling skill. 


IN 30 SECTIONS: Marketing publicity; warehousing; distribution 


and consumer demand; re- costs ; budgets, statistics. Flexible bind- 
search ; product policies; in- ing, 1,321 pp. . ante 


dustrial marketing ; advertis- 
. ing organization — plan — < 
MARKETING media; packaging; sales 5-DAY EXAMINATION 
promotion ; public relations ; THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

















y nem Bape ee tegen y aK yates policies ; sales organi- ; 15 East 26th St., New York 10 ; 
ating an 1 ugges n n typing. HANDBOL = in sa comanship ; = | SEND ME the Handbooks checked below. | 
The bulletin states: “Why follow a é a ag nny A. j After 5 days | will either remit full price, plus 4 
beaten path from date line to signature y ; sili » Ge Se 0 et comes oy 
in writing your business letters? NOMA’s egos ; Office jMeregement. Move i $6.00 : 
simplified letter is a highroad to more By the Publishers of the | Fertig Menahem — 7:50 | 
forceful and efficient correspondence.” Accountants’ Handbook 1 AME ' 
A . t ' 

Sets of 100 of these simplified letter Cost Accountants’ Handbook ! FIRM ' 
b i ails $2. ‘ ' 
ulletins are available at cost ($2.00) Production Handbook 1 ADDRESS ___________________ — yw 


from the National Office Management 
Association, 2112 Lincoln-Liberty Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « "scx $210" 
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“‘Of all the factors that make for efficiency or inefficiency in production, the human 
factor easily ranks first. At the same time the efficiency at which the human element 
operates in industry is only a fraction of what it could be. Here lies the greatest chal- 
lenge and opportunity for American management.’’—Peter F. Drucker, economist 








New sheet metal plant of the Buick division of General Motors 
was designed to boost both production and employee morale 


Here is one of five flights of escalators provided for employees 
at the new Flint, Michigan, plant of General Motors Corporation 


Escalators Provided for Employees 
At New General Motors Plant 


One of the first factory in- 
stallations of escalators for the 
convenience of employees was 
completed recently at the new 
Buick motor division sheet 
metal plant at Flint, Michigan. 

Escalators are a part of new 
equipment going into a multi- 
million dollar expansion pro- 
gram under way for the past 
20 months which will double 
the capacity of Buick produc- 
tion facilities. 

Choice of escalators for 
worker convenience and reduc- 
tion of fatigue was made after 
extensive studies of costs and 
employee morale factors. In- 
_Stallation consists of five flights 
of escalators, each with a 
capacity of 6,000 people per 
hour, between first and second, 
and second and third floors. 
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Factors leading to the use of 
escalators were considered by 
Buick officials when the present 
expansion was planned. At that 
time they had a choice of re- 
maining on the _ traditional 
Buick in-city manufacturing 
site at Flint. or moving to a 
new and undeveloped location. 
This move would have per- 
mitted a sprawling, horizontal 
one-story layout; remaining in 
the city meant adding addi- 
tional stories on the limited 
ground area. Principally be- 
cause of the trained work force 
existing in Flint, it was de- 
cided to build vertically in- 
stead of horizontally. 

Escalators in the new plant 
will afford instantaneous move- 
ment of employees, with no 
time loss to them during their 


lunch period or while reporting 
or leaving at shift change time. 
Since heaviest traffic concen- 
tration will be at lunchtime, 
three of the five flights are 
located adjacent to the cafe- 
teria on the second floor. While 
from a physical layout stand- 
point the basement would have 
been preferred for the cafe- 
teria, the employee factor ruled 
out the basement as too dis- 
tant from the concentration of 
workers. 

Two flights of escalators 
connect first and second floors 
just outside the cafeteria, and 
a third connects second and 
third floors in the same area. 
The cafeteria is near the north 
end of the sheet metal plant 
located in the center of popu- 
lation in this and other new 
plants, whose workers will eat 
in this central location. 

Toward the center of the 
sheet metal plant are two more 
flights of escalators. 


Vacation and Bonus 
Awarded for Long 
Service Record 


Seventeen workers who have 
completed 25 years of service 
with the Apex Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, were recently presented 
with $500 bonus checks by C. 
G. Frantz, president. 

In addition to the bonus 
checks, the 17 employees were 
given a month’s vacation with 
pay, which they will also re- 
ceive each year during the re- 
mainder of their service with 
the company. 

Another 32 Apex employees 
were given gold watches in 
recognition of their first 20 
years with the company and 22 
received certificates and serv- 
ice pins for completion of 15 
years with Apex. 
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Half of Packard Company Employees 
Have Ten Year Service Record 


At a recent gold watch 
presentation ceremony, which 
was inaugurated 30 years ago, 
the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit honored 403 em- 
ployees on completion of 10 
years’ association with the com- 
pany. 

Past and present membership 
in the Packard Senior League, 
to which all with 10 or more 
years of service belong, now 
totals nearly 11,000. Of this 
number, approximately half are 
still in the company’s employ, 
it was pointed out by Alvan 
Macauley, board chairman, who 
in 1917 initiated the annual 
award, 

This is a record employee- 
company association, Mr. Ma- 
cauley said, which typifies a 
rare kind of loyalty, which—as 
is true in all human relation- 


ships—must work both ways if 
it is to be of value to those who 
share in it. 

George T. Christopher, presi- 
dent and general manager, told 
the gold watch recipients that 
the past decade was “probably 
the most eventful 10 years for 
Packard since the company 
was established nearly half a 
century ago.” 

“You have seen Packard 
pace the trend in prewar auto- 
mobile styling, convert com- 
pletely to war production, then 
reconvert and, most recently, 
introduce the industry’s first 
full line of 1948 models,” Mr. 
Christopher said. “Your 
awards, in the light of all that 
has taken place since you first 
came to Packard, certainly are 
as significant to your company 
as they are to you.” 


Employees and Families Attend Open 
House Held by Stewart-Wamer 


A recent open house celebrat- 
ing the 35th anniversary of the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, was attended by more 
than 15,000 employees and 
members of their families. 

To make certain wives could 
attend, in view of the current 
baby sitter shortage, a nursery 
was set up at the plant. This 
nursery wasn’t just an ordinary 
nursery. Although there were 
plenty of necklaces and rattles, 
there were also things to pound 
with and chew on made from 
colorful parts of Stewart- 
Warner products. 

Another feature of the open 
house was the modern product 
display room where thousands 
of Stewart-Warner products, 
from furniture hardware and 
pressure cookers to radios and 
speedometers and lubricating 


Employees Receive 
Radios as Bonus 
For Christmas 


More than 3,800 employees 
of the Naperville, Illinois, plant 
and nine other plants of the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Com- 
pany received unusual Christ- 
mas bonuses last month. 

By special arrangement with 
Admiral Corporation, each 
Kroehler employee got a “Thin 
Man” portable radio, “to make 
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equipment, were displayed. 
Throughout the plant signs and 
displays detailed the firm’s 
operations. Department heads 
and foremen explained the 
operations being performed by 
the 1,700 pieces of capital ma- 
chinery in the plant. 

In addition to the observance 
of the founding, the company 
celebrated 25 years without a 
work stoppage or strike in the 
Chicago plants. Largest union 
at the plants is the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers, CIO. 

Frank A. Hiter, senior vice 
president and sponsor of the 
open house, reported that, “The 
purpose of the open house was 
to permit the relatives and 
friends of employees to see for 
themselves where the people of 
Stewart-Warner work.” 


life more pleasant both inside 
the home and away,” stated 
D. L. Kroehler, president. The 
radios have a value of more 
than $210,000. According to 
Ross D. Siragusa, president of 
Admiral, this is probably the 
largest single gift of radios 
ever made. 

Another unusually large 
year-end bonus announced last 
month was that made by the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company. 
Bonuses distributed to em- 
ployees for the past year 
amounted to $400,000, company 
officials report. 


>/ } 
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This booklet explaining company policies was issued recently 
to key personnel of Aldens, Inc., Chicago mail order company 


Company Policies at Aldens Outlined 
In Recent Booklet for Executives 


Although many companies 
have published guidebooks and 
welcome booklets to familiarize 
rank and file employees with 
company policies and _ proce- 
dures, Aldens, Inc., Chicago 
mail order company, has given 
this practice a new twist. 

This 8-page pocket-size book- 
let emphasizes the fact that 
any good employee and public 
relations program must begin 
primarily with top and middle 
management and that it is their 
responsibility to see that com- 
pany policies are carried out 
effectively. This, of course, is 
dependent largely upon the at- 
titude of executives and the 
examples they set. 

“The most important factor 
in any executive job is the 
human factor,” the booklet 
points out in a section on public 
relations, “Unless you can get 
along with other people, you 
cannot hope to succeed. As an 
executive you have added 
prestige. You also have an 
added responsibility: You are 
responsible for the people who 
work with you, and for the 


dignity and good name of your 
company. 

The booklet contains sections 
on executive salaries and com- 
pensation plans, profit sharing, 
and vacations. Particular em- 
phasis is given to explanation 
of Aldens’ executive evaluation 
plan and executive personnel 
rating. 

Although this booklet is con- 
cerned chiefly with policies af- 
fecting executives, it urges key 
personnel to study all com- 
pany policies as an important 
part of their job. “We have 
issued a personnel policy 
manual,” the booklet states, 
“which presents company poli- 
cies for the education and in- 
formation of all employees, so 
that each employee will know 
his rights, privileges, and obli- 
gations. It is your responsi- 
bility to know all of the com- 
pany’s policies and to be 
familiar with the company 
handbook so that you can in- 
telligently answer employees’ 
questions about each of our 
various policies, services, and 
conveniences.” 





NOW YOU CAN GET THE 
WATTS 1948 


GOVERNMENT 
APPROVED ST Ey 2 


WITHHOLDING STATEMENTS 





\ ‘> Snap-Apart Style 


e Employer's name, address and identification 
number imprinted on all copies. 

« Interleaved carbon easily snapped out, no car- 
bon to insert and remove. 

e Available in 3, 4 and 5 part sets. 

¢ Made in individual sets, also strips of 4 sets 
on a sheet. 


(s To assure that employees get the 
correct original and duplicate 
onion their two copies are held 


SPECIAL ether by special stub at the 


ng 
mms , important information and instruc- 


tions are printed in red. 
¢ Specially designed opaque Win- 
dow Envelopes, to fit WATTS 
W-2's available at low cost. 
NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Send for price list and samples. 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO. INC. 
742 Washington Ave., Belleville 9, N. J. 
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Cute anything wetaten, printed, drawn 
aves hours of typing, proof-reading 
Copies are qneec~pecnl, change-proof 
find every copy—whether you make one or a 
hundred—is as clear as a photograph. 
In just a few minutes, the Hunter Photo- 
pi reproduces drawings and sketches, 
memos, letters, checks, 
etc. Its uses are end- 
fo in any office or plant. 
Simple to Operate—The Hunter Photo- 
Copyist—as pioneered and developed by 
Hunter photo-copying specialists—does not use 
a lens . . . requires no focusing, no darkroom 
or technical photographic equipment or knowl- 
edge. a secretary or office boy can operate 
it easily 


Complete Photo-Copying Service 


We furnish a Photo- 
Copyist to suit your 
particular needs . 
12 different Hunter 
Papers, specially sensi- 
tized with an exclusive 
dye . . . prompt servic- 
ing of the machine, 
. . free advice on any 
photo-copying. 


Write for free booklet today. 
Ask for a free demonstration. 





Stay 
. " 








HUNTER PHOTO-COPYIST INC 





b21 Hunter Ave., Syracuse, N.Y 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





181. THEY’RE ALL TALKING 
ABOUT THE SENSATIONAL NEW 
WATTSPEED COPYSETS. Alfred 
Allen Watts Company’s new folder in- 
cludes a sample Copyset, copy sheets and 
carbons already assembled, ready to use. 
The system keeps carbons smooth, insur- 
ing clear, perfect impressions, and _ it 
keeps typists’ hands clean because they 
don’t have to touch the carbon. After 
typing a letter, the typist snaps out the 
copies, and the Copyset is ready to be 
used again. Copysets come in 1-, 2-, or 
3-copy styles. 


* - * 


182. HOW ‘THE MODEL M COMP- 
TOMETER PROVIDES OPERATOR 
PROTECTION. Want to make your 
comptometer operator’s job easier and 
more interesting? Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Company describes four im- 
provements on its model M machine that 
will help you get accurate figure work 
faster and keep your comptometer 
operators whistling while they work. 
The leaflet also talks about a speedy 
touch addition system. 


* * * 


183. HEY BOSS! Wheeldex Manufac- 
turing Company bids for your attention 
with a new bulletin telling how card- 
handling can be done with speed and 
comfort. Brochure covers fact-finding 
speed, flexibility, and how to get the 
most cards in the least space. 


* * * 


184. NEW CALCULATOR. Remington 
Rand describes its electric bookkeeping 
machine, Model 285, the only machine of 
this type to compute and print balances 
automatically, in a new booklet. Samples 
of the work this versatile machine can do 
are shown. 


* * * 


185. SOUND .. . A MODERN CON- 
TROL SYSTEM. Can you locate your 
key people, your assistants, your main- 
tenance men when things go wrong? Do 
you want to relieve the switchboard 
load? Executone can solve these prob- 








lems and give you control over time, 
costs, and overhead. Write for Execu- 
tone’s booklet about its paging and com- 
munication systems. 


* * * 


186. HOW TO PREVENT MISHAN- 
DLING OF ORDERS. Wassell Organi- 
zation, Inc., outlines a simple method to 
keep track of orders from the time they 
come in until they are shipped out, in a 
new booklet. With Produc-Trol visual 
control systems orders can’t be lost or 
misfiled, progress can be checked daily, 
and bottlenecks and production lags can 
be forecast and avoided. 


+ — * 
187. SOME LIGHT ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF OVER-ALL LIGHTING. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
lists its objectives for modern artificial 
lighting in its catalog No. 48. Wakefield 
aims for: First, even distribution of 
light intensity all over the room, and, 
second, eliminating spots of brightness 
with intervening dark areas. New lamps 
pictured in the catalog show that Wake- 
field practices what it preaches. 


+ + * 


188. IF EDISON’S BOSS HAD USED 
A SUGGESTION SYSTEM. Genius is 
rare, but ideas are abundant, according 
to the Morton Manufacturing Company’s 
new folder. Are you making the most of 
your workers’ ideas for shortcuts in pro- 
duction? Morton Company explains how 
you and your workers can benefit from 
its suggestion system without special 
personnel or special training. 


* * * 


189. WRITE ONE RECORD AND 
GET THREE. Payvwrite eliminates two 
payroll postings so that payrolls can be 
prepared in half the time. Transcribing 
errors can’t happen when you write all 
three records at once. The Reynolds & 
Reynolds Company has a new booklet to 
show how Paywrite can save you time 
and payroll costs. 


+ * * 


1810. EVERY KIND OF FOUNTAIN 
EXCEPT THE FOUNTAIN OF 
YOUTH. Bradley’s Catalog No. 4701 
pictures its circular and _ semicircular 
washfountains, its drinking fountains, 
and showers that cannot scald. The book 
also tells about Bradley Washfountain 
Company’s washroom planning service. 


+ * * 


1811. SASKATCHEWAN DATA 
NEED NO LONGER BE “CATCH- 
AS-CATCH-CAN.” A_ directory of 
wholesale distribution in this Canadian 
province is yours for the asking. This is 
the first trade index published by the 
Department of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development of Saskatchewan. 
The book lists wholesale distributors, 
commission merchants, manufacturers’ 
sales branches and representatives, im- 
porting agents, brokers, jobbers, drop 
shippers, primary product buyers, im- 
porters and exporters. 
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\ STORAGE BOXES 


KEEPERS ... fcadere 


Your inactive records are safe, easy 
to find, instantly accessible in low 
cost Liberty Storage Boxes. Pat- 
ented closing method keeps out 
dust and damp, permits instant 
opening or closing. 

Liberty’s 23 stock sizes fit almost 
every commercial or bank form. 
Finest quality corrugated jute 
board is almost indestructible. 
Over 83,000 satisfied users since 
1918. 


Sold by leading stationers everywhere 
Write for free suggestion-packed 
Manual of Record Storage Practice. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 110, 720 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 


me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 












Cc ieal, safe. All revolving parts 





are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 14” to 
36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Any sample submitted will be shredded to your 
specification and returned, Without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


>>> ad 
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1812. BORROWING ON INVENTORY 
TO FINANCE YOUR BUSINESS. 
How an inventory can practically finance 
itself through warehouse receipts is ex- 
plained in a booklet just published by 
Lawrence Warehouse Company. Facts on 
field warehousing include a way to use 
inventory as collateral for working 
capital loans from your regular bank or 
other lending agency—without moving 
the goods from your premises. 






* 


1813. MARKING DEVICES, FROM A 
PENCIL CAP STAMP TO A COM- 
PLETE PRINTING PRESS. A com- 
plete line of rubber stamping equipment 
for business and industrial use is shown 
in Acme Marking Equipment Company’s 
new 88-page catalog. Date and time 
stampers, numberers, signature stamps, 
rotary printing wheels are featured. 
Mountings for specially designed stamps 
and full sets of rubber type in various 
Sizes and type faces are also illustrated. 





* 





* * > 


1814. TOOLS OF BUSINESS THAT 
GO PLACES AND DO THINGS. Ever 
Ready Label Corporation shows samples 
of labels that tell and sell for you in a 
new booklet. One page tells how you can 
devise your own signal system with 
labels. Another page covers labels re- 
quired by law. Trade-mark, caution and 
package labels come in for their share of 
attention, too. 
* * aa 

Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* * * 


181. Alfred Allen Watts Co., Inc., 216 
William Street, New York 7. 

182. Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago. 

183. Wheeldex Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
53 Park Row, New York 7. 
Please ask for G-73. 

184. Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

185. Executone, Ine., 415 
Ave., New York 17. 

186. Wassell Organization, Inc., West- 
port, Conn. 

187. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany, Vermilion, Ohio. 

188. Morton Manufacturing Company, 
5125 West Lake St.. Chicago 44. 

189. The Reynolds & Reynolds Com- 
pany, 800 Germantown St. 
Dayton 7. 

1810. Bradley Washfountain Co. N. 
22nd and W. Michigan Sts., 
Milwaukee 1. 

1811. Department of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development, 
Legislative Building, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

1812. Lawrence Warehouse Company, 37 
Drumm St., San Francisco 11. 

1813. Acme Marking Equipment Co., 
8038 Lyndon Ave., Detroit 21. 

1814. Ever Ready Label Corporation, 
141 E. 25th St., New York 10. 
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Is your payroll 
a sacred cow? 





















Peruaps you'll be amazed to 
learn how much it now costs you 
to prepare a payroll. 


Perhaps your firm is spending more 
time and energy “getting out the 
payroll” than is really necessary. 


You can change this... 


...a8 soon as you realize that your 
payroll does not have to be handled 
in your own office. 


No matter how complicated your 
problem may seem, we can do your 
payroll and related tax work for 
you on high speed alphabetic and 
numeric tabulating machines. 


We will provide you with a com- 
plete package of payroll work just 
as you want it... payroll registers, 
labor distribution schedules... 
everything from unsigned payroll 
checks to W-2 forms! 


And, your payroll figures are kept 
just as confidential as a checking 
account at the bank. 


Send for “Payroll Service,” a fasci- 
nating booklet that answers many 
questions concerning this efficient, 
confidential service. 


Tabulation specialists 


Need quick, accurate compilation 
of sales analyses... traffic studies 
-.-price studies... retroactive pay- 
increase calculations? The Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation will 
compile your statistical reports of 
most every type! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


Chicago © Boston © Detroit 
Montreal © Toronto 
102 Maiden Lane New York 5, N. Y. 
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Py SC GESTIOR 
SYSTEM 
TONICS 


Give your system more 

appeal with colorful 

posters changed weekly 

under our low-cost sub- 

scription plan. Attrac- 

tive modern-style cabi- 
nets sold sepa- 
rately. Write for 
details, samples 
and prices. 


PERSONNEL 


MATERIALS COMPANY 
Suite 1451, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 





PRINT YOUR OWN 


COMPLETE 
- — 
hs SHEL: 


| Be. results in ation inquiries and con- 
tacts . . . saves time and moi 
g to use “GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 


= , Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
py eens: with all agra instructions 


mre ee TRIAL. OFFER: Ti it before you 
tay et Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
a sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send on 
Soe or return the GEM, no questions asked 
By tre GEM must sell itself; you be the jud, 
BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 127 
513 Olive St. + St. Louis 1, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY © FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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MEW BUUKS 





| THE UNION CHALLENGE TO 


| W. Chamberlain. 


| has_ traditionally 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL. By Neil 
As every executive 
knows, the unions are attempting, in 
many instances, to acquire power which 
belonged solely to 
owners or management of businesses 
which employ and deal with union labor. 


| In one case after another for the past 
| 10 years especially, labor has presented 


demands for rights to have a part in 
decisions which involve company or cor- 


| poration policy, financial management, 


planning for production. These demands 
of unions often bring the possibility of 


| great increases in costs, wholly aside 


from the increased costs of higher wages. 
This is a study of labor’s attempts to 
extend areas where they function. It shows 


| how union penetration of managerial 
| areas has occurred and how management 


has attempted, not always successfully, 
to resist it. In such areas as procurement 
unions attempt to control management’s 
right to contract for work outside the 
plant. This obviously is a serious inter- 
ference with management judgment, yet 


| the union attempts to control the amount 











CLAR-O-TYPE cleans , 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. } 
50¢. Non-inflammable. § 
, Order from your sta-¥, 
tioner or typewriter § : 
dealer. : 











PHONE PRIVACY 
Office he ary od Better Soyins 


Modete for E-1 ~ we an Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 
board and Dictating Machines. 
New “Wave-Filter” 
-Model intensifies your 
voice many times. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 

















of work contracted for by outside sup- 
pliers in an effort to provide more work 
for unions. With union control of this 
phase of management it is easy to see 


| that management judgment and respon- 


sibility would be seriously hampered, 
especially in a time when more produc- 
tion was needed, or when heavy invest- 
ment would be necessary to produce as 
needed inside a plant. 

The chief value of the book is that it 
shows on a wide scale the type of union 
activity which attempts to acquire more 
rights. A study of this book may help 
personnel men, top management and em- 
ployers to anticipate these demands .and 
find ways to prevent them from becom- 
ing issues in labor negotiations. In nearly 
every case where labor asks for these 
additional prerogatives there seems to 
be, at the very bottom, some apparently 
reasonable justification. For example 
(this is not from the book), one group of 
employees sought the right to demand 
pay for a full day when men were called 


| to work. Management resisted this de- 
| mand vigorously, finally consented to it. 
| It developed that department managers 
| had been extremely careless in calling too 
| many men to work, only to send them 
| home, without pay, after an hour or so 


of waiting for assignment; this condition 
was aggravated by material shortages. 
The demand would never have come from 
labor had the practice of calling men, 
then sending them home without work, 
not been badly abused by management 
representatives. To learn the reasons be- 
hind labor’s demands to sit at manage- 
ment’s table is important to management 
and this book gives the best record of 
this phase of labor’s ambition we have 
seen. Harper & Brothers. $4.50 








END ALL “WRAPS” 


PROBLEMS 
Valet Costumers and 
Racks keep clothing “‘in 
ress,” aired on spaced 
angers, and hats'‘on ven- 
tilated shelves. Save floor 
space — accommodate 3 
persons per sq. ft. Fit in 
anywhere. Lifetime weld- 
ed construction. 
Locker Rack (illustrat- 
ed) combines “Valet” 
7 | efficiency with indi- 
vidual lock box. 5 ft. 
unit serves 12. 


Write for Bulletin No. H-22 

VOGEL-PETERSON 
“The Coat Rack People” 

624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U.S. A. 
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Cramer Posture 
Chairs in use Everywhere 
all over the Your inquiries 

world. are invited 


a 


Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 


Cramer Dealers 





(racer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1211 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 











CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plications for positions as salesmen. 
A four-page form embodying the best 
features of many forms. 8142x11 inches. 
Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s 
Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 & UPWARD 


If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 


Situations Wanted 


Young public relations-advertising specialist. 
College graduate. Ten years’ experience news- 
papers, personnel relations, publications, in- 
stitutional promotion. Married. Presently em- 
ployed. Travel anywhere. Box 181, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, IIl. 








Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS. Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 








offer the original personal 
service (38 years recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 

. Particulars on request. w. 
le INC., 201 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, 














EXECUTIVES—$5,000—$25,000 CALIBER 
Your personal requirements in negotiations for 
positions everywhere met via our in- 
dividual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 
Details on request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 272 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, 
Missouri. 


New & Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, Box 552, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Postcard Advertising 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Nationally known Company with headquarters 
in Philadelphia has opportunity for young man 
with good training and some practical ex- 
perience. 


Should have some knowledge of time studies, 
plant layout, systems, job evaluations, incentive 
pay, etc. 


Kindly apply in handwriting. State age, 
education, experience and starting salary ex- 
pected. 


If you desire, your reply will be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 


Box 182, AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ra- 
venswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois | 














Personnel Testing 
YOUR SALES 


T E S T APPLICANTS 


Our 24-hour standard screen test gives 20 
aptitude, interest and personality factors 
vital to sales success. 

Send for Details on Our 
Complete 24-Hour Service 
FAST — ECONOMICAL — PRACTICAL 
PERSONNEL TESTING LABORATORIES 
20 E. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 











WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

Dermit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, 
Augusta, Ga. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 613, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 
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HETHER we want to or not, those of us 
who have to plan ahead in business, must 
make the best guess we can as to what 1948 
has in store for us. To plan ahead, we must 
look ahead as best we can. No one is bothered 
too much about the first half of the year. The 
near-term skies are clear. But men differ 
greatly when it comes to appraising the second 
half of the year. By midyear the backlog of 
unfilled orders will be just a jump ahead of 
shipments. Industrial profits will be narrower. 
Credit will be tighter. Expansion plans will 
slow down as prices go higher. Money in circu- 
lation, upon which the boom feeds, should con- 
tract. Whether these deflationary factors will 
stop the inflationary steam roller is the ques- 
tion. But the life of most booms is 4 years. So 
it may be well that the shake-down which failed 
to reach recession dimensions in 1947, may 
come in 1948. Yet if some way is found to 
pump more dollars into an election year 
economy; if we have another bumper crop at 
home or a crop failure in Europe; if American 
troops become engaged in Greece or Italy, 
anything could happen. So the only safe thing 
for an American businessman to do is to go 
ahead, but go ahead cautiously. Keep one foot 
on the plate. We don’t have to have a recession 
in 1948. We certainly don’t want to talk our- 
selves into a depression. Neither should we let 
wishful thinking blind us to the realities of a 
highly explosive economic situation. Let’s be 
ready for whatever might happen, and not get 
caught napping as so many did in 1920. 


Reaching for Profits 


One of our friends decided to build a new 
home this spring. He prepared his plans and 
specifications and then he got the bids. The 
same type of house which cost 51 cents a cubic 
foot to build in 1940, now costs $1.47 and that 
wasn’t a firm price. It was subject to increases 
in wages or material prices. When our friend 
checked the bids, it appeared that the contrac- 
tor had figured his profit at 20 per cent. Since 
the house was to cost $78,000, his take would 
be $15,600! Reminded that 10 per cent was 
considered a fair percentage for a contractor, 
he replied: “I can make 20 per cent on a time 
and material job and unless I can net 20 per 
cent on the contract I’m not interested.” We 
cite this to show how short-sighted some busi- 
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nessmen are. They have only one idea: To get 
theirs while the getting is good. Admittedly 
contractors have had a dry spell and are en- 
titled to a break, but overreaching for lush 
profits is certain to topple them off the wall. 
The wise businessman is satisfied with a sound 
and fair return on his invested capital, plus a 
good salary for himself. He is not trying to get 
something for nothing. He’ does not expect to 
be paid more for less. He knows that for the 
long pull, customer good-will is more impor- 
tant than momentary profit, so he sells his serv- 
ices, or his merchandise, as the case may be, on 
that basis. It’s a good bet that such a business- 
man will be ringing up orders on his cash 
register when the profit-grabber is playing tag 
with the sheriff. 


What Do They Think? 


How much do you know about what your 
employees are thinking? What do they think 
about your company’s compensation policies, 
for instance? What do they think about the 
way they are paid? The question is important 
as we come to a third round of pay increases— 
not only for those in the plant but for those in 
the office and sales department as well. When 
wages were hiked before, everyone was in favor 
of it. But are they today? We have learned the 
hard way that when wages go up, prices go up, 
and we end up just about where we were. Then, 
too, there already are cases—radio is a case in 
point—where high wages and high break even 
points resulting from high executive salaries 
have business by the throat. Office folks 
especially know quite well that the inflexible 
wage structure under which business is operat- 
ing is the most dangerous spot in our economic 
picture. So, while all of us could use a few 
more dollars in the old pay envelope, do we 
want them if it simply means another round of 
price increases and the possibility that the busi- 
ness of which we are a part might not survive 
if business goes sour in 1949? Then, too, there 
is the steadily declining buying power of the 
dollars we have saved, and the Social Security 
dollars we hope will be coming to us some day. 
What do employees think about that? Why 
not hire a management engineering firm to 
check up and find out just what your people 
are thinking—about this and other matters of 
mutual interest?—J. C. A. 
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